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NELSON 


Nelson’s Atlas of European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS Preface by Sit A. LANDSBOROUGH 
THOMSON A concise description of the life habits of the 419 species of 
birds known to breed in this country and on the Continent grouped syste- 
matically in families, is accompanied in each case by an outline map in 
colour making it possible to identify the distribution of the bird at a glance. 
355 half-tone plates by the most distinguished European ornithological 
photographers. 

14” X 104" JOS 

European Art A TRAVELLER'S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER This unusual book will be indispensable to the 
intelligent tourist in Europe. It will enable him or her to sclect at a glance 
the most important works of art, historical buildings and ancient monuments 
in more than 800 places of aesthetic interest. A biographical section covers 
some 300 famous artists. 470 illustrations (106 in full colour) and 8 maps. 


94” x 6" 425 
Thomas J. Wise CENTENARY STUDIES 


edited by WILLIAM B. TODD Essays by John Carter, Graham Pollard 
and William B. Todd. Thomas James Wise (1859-1937) received in his own 
lifetime almost every honour in the world of letters. Today he is remembered 
as the greatest malefactor in literary history, implicated in the manufacture 
of over fifty pre-dated ‘original’ editions of Victorian authors and seven 
other forgeries. 

9}" x 6}” ais 


The Scottish Castle 


STEWART CRUDEN This fascinating survey of the Scottish castle 
begins with the broch and the motte, traces the evolution of early stone 
castles, the tower house and its post-reformation modifications, ending 
with Cromwellian and Hanoverian fortifications. 44 half-tone plates and 
many line drawings. Ne/son’s Studies in History and Archaeology 

84" x 6}” 42s 

Cacti 

WALTER KUPPER edited by VERA HIGGINS and illustrated by PIA 
ROSHARDT Almost all the 91 cacti shown in such strange and beautiful 
diversity have been copied from specimens in the Zurich City Collection, 


the richest in Europe. Every plate has a lengthy pe giving details of 
habitat, size and botanical features, 60 full-colour plates. 
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BENHAM’S ECONOMICS 





the new sixth edition of this celebrated standard work, fully 
revised and brought up to date by Frederic Benham. Of the 
fifth edition the ECONOMIC JOURNAL wrote: “The book has 
acquired a maturity and wisdom to be added to the qualities of 
accuracy and precision that it has long possessed. | would 
myself now regard it as the best available textbook of its kind.” 
20/- net. 
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WEBB AND BROWN’S CASEBOOK ON THE CONFLICT OF LAWS 
by P. R. H. WEBB, M.A., LL.B.(CANTAB.) and 
D. J. L. BROWN, M.A., LL.B.(CANTAB.) 

“This book should be of the greatest possible assistance to students... . 
for it brings together within a compass of less than 500 pages (closely 
printed as they are) material derived from judicial decisions, statutes, 
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selection and the marshalling of this material and have added general 
comments and notes of a helpful character . . ..",-—LAaw Times 
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students in their study of constitutional law, and students who are 
reading for Part 1 of the Bar examination, but it will also be of great 
assistance to anyone requiring a certain amount of knowledge of the law 
of the Constitution. 22s. 6d net, by post 1s. 2d. extra. 
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Orders by post carefully executed. Foreign Books obtained to 
order with the least possible delay. Catalogues sent on request. 
Please state interests when writing. 


SECONDHAND BOOK DEPT. Select Stock available 








SCIENTIFIC LENDING LIBRARY Annual Subscription from £1 : 17: 6 
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THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE revised to December 1956. 
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T. R. HENN, C.B.E., M.A., President of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
University Lecturer in Poetry and Drama. 


The selections in this book show the memorable use of prose in various 
fields of observation, speculation and judgment, and each passage has a 
short note on the writer and his period. In part 2 there are suggestions for 
writing prose. January 1961. 20s. net 


DUDEN FREMDWORTERBUCH 


Edited by the BIBLIOGRAPHISCHES INSTITUT, MANNHEIM. 


The only up-to-date German dictionary of words of foreign origin used 
in the German language. It includes over 40,000 words with the definition, 
pronunciation, origin, gender and declension of each. E22s. 6d. net 
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“Mr. Morrall’s achievement is a 
remarkable one... a book which 
will at once interest and stimulate 
students of medieval political 
thought’’—UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY. 
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Mathematics THAT IS KNOWN 
S. KORNER | IN ALL PARTS 


A searching examination of two main 
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UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBACKS 


All established favourites among students, the books 
chosen for University Paperbacks will reach a wider public 
in a new, stylish form. They are unabridged, contain the 
same illustrations as the original editions, and will be 
followed by releases of books of high academic repu- 
tation. These are, indeed, the ‘Rolls-Royces of paper- 


UP Archaeology and Society Grahame Clark 12/6 
UP Form and Meaning in DramaH.D.F.Kitto 12/6 
UP Greek Political Theory Sir Ernest Barker 12/6 


UP A History of Political Thought in the 
16th Century J. W. Allen 12/6 


UP Introduction to the French Poets 
Geoffrey Brereton 12/6 


Introduction to Social Psychology 
W. McDougall 12/6 
Landmarks in Russian Literature 
Maurice Baring 7/6 
Mysticism Evelyn Underhill 12/6 
Plato: The Man and his Work A.E. Taylor 12/6 
Relativity A/bert Einstein 7/6 
The Sacred Wood T. S. Eliot 7/6 
The Wheel of Fire G. Wi/son Knight 12/6 
William the Silent C. V. Wedgwood 12/6 


TT NX Ny) The New Statesman says: ‘Clearly the Univer- 

A) ME THUEN sity Paperbacks are principally produced for 

Dre the benefit of students, and undergraduates 

who are tired of running between the univer- 

sity and the faculty libraries should have 

reason to be grateful to Methuen for a number of standard works of criticism at 
reasonable prices in respectable covers.’ 
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THE JODRELL BANK RADIO TELESCOPE 


LORD SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE 
Chairman of the Council of Manchester University, 1941-1957 


Shortly before he died, Lord Simon of Wythenshawe submitted 
to ‘Universities Quarterly’ this article, ‘The Jodrell Bank Radio 
Telescope’. There could be no more fitting way to commemorate 
the debt ‘Universities Quarterly’ owes him than to be able to print 
what must surely be the last article he ever wrote. Lord Simon was 
the founder of ‘Universities Quarterly’ and its Chairman until the 
beginning of this year. The Feb./ April issue carried his own Fare- 
well Message and also a warm tribute by Professor Oliver of his 
own university at Manchester. On this occasion, we would only 
like to echo Professor Oliver’s words. 

The following note on Lord Simon's interest in Jodrell Bank has 
been written by Professor Lovell: 

‘Lord and Lady Simon first came to Jodrell Bank on a Sunday 
afternoon some months after I had gone there with a few 
trailers of ex-army radar equipment. At the end of the war I had 
returned to Manchester as a Lecturer on Blackett’s staff, and he 
and the Vice-Chancellor (Lord Stopford) brought them out to see 
this odd-looking equipment in a Cheshire field. We were in the 
middle of observing large numbers of echoes on a cathode ray 
tube screen—the discovery of the daytime meteor showers. The 
next morning the Bursar’s department was being urged by Lord 
Simon to buy up acres of land at Jodrell. This was typical of Lord 
Simon's reaction to new and exciting projects. From that time he 
had a deep interest in everything that happened at Jodrell Bank, 
and his enthusiasm increased when the idea of the big telescope 
began to emerge. In our blackest moments he was a tower of 
strength and resilience. I remember particularly one day early in 
1956, when with a debt of £150,000 we wanted to place contracts 
for another £60,000 for the machinery to drive the telescope. The 
Site Committee dispersed in gloom with an understanding that the 
Bursar would see Lord Simon as soon as possible. The order was 
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dispatched before the end of the day. This is a measure of the 
extent to which he believed in the University and its staff, and no 
man was more delighted when the telescope was ready to play its 
part in the dramatic events surrounding the launching of the 
Sputniks in the autumn of 1957. 

He and Lady Simon were frequent visitors, often with some of 
their guests. Lord Simon was fascinated both by the telescope and 
by the research it was doing, and the inspiration of his interest will 
be sadly missed by all of us who work at Jodrell Bank.’ 


Wuy do scientists from all over the world visit a field near 
Manchester? To see the world-famous Jodrell Bank radio telescope, 
built and managed by Manchester University. 

The University set itself to this task about ten years ago. For 
seven years they had endless difficulties, as is always the case with 
a great, totally new and elaborate scientific and engineering design 
of this sort. Costs came out about twice as high as was expected; 
accusations of incompetence on the part of the University were 
common. For the last three years the telescope has been hard at 
work. Once it started up there have been no difficulties; it has 
worked perfectly and without troubles of any sort. It is closed 
down now for a few weeks for repairs for the first time. It has been 
doing work of great importance; nobody else in the world has 
succeeded in building an equivalent radio telescope, nor does it 
seem likely that anybody will do so in the near future. 

The telescope has a world-wide reputation and is today univer- 
sally regarded as a great credit not only to Manchester University 
and its team, but also to the science and technology of Britain. 

There are many people who consider that the revolution which 
has occurred in astronomy during the last few years bears com- 
parison with that which occurred 300 years ago. Then, Galileo first 
studied the heavens through a small optical telescope and started 
the line of development which culminated in the great American 
optical telescopes of the twentieth century. Throughout these 
centuries man’s vision of the universe has steadily increased, and 
it seemed quite improbable that any radical new means of observa- 
tion could develop or could add significantly to our knowledge of 
the cosmos. But in 1931 an American engineer discovered that radio 
waves were reaching the earth from outer space. Very little notice 
was taken of this discovery until the second World War stimulated 
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interest and provided the technical means for further investigation. 
Then it was soon realized that man had acquired a new avenue for 
the exploration of the universe and that the major technical require- 
ments were analogous to those in optical astronomy. Large optical 
telescopes are needed to collect more light so that they can penetrate 
further into space and similarly large radio telescopes enable one 
to study faint radio emissions which originate in the remote parts 
of the universe. Since the wavelength of these radio waves is several 
million times longer than that of light, the radio telescopes have, 
for scientific reasons, to be much vaster objects than the optical 
telescopes. The mapping of the universe with the new instruments 
has been an exciting pursuit during the last few years; Jodrell has 
played a leading part. Although some of the objects delineated by 
the radio telescopes bear a close relation to the galaxies of the 
visible universe, many of them do not, and it is now widely believed 
that this is because the radio telescope is capable of penetrating 
to regions of the cosmos far beyond the range of the optical tele- 
scopes, and thereby bringing us information about the universe as 
it existed many thousands of millions of years ago. 

Although in the early days Britain had played a leading part in 
developing the optical telescope, the air above our otherwise 
fortunate island is too full of dust and impurities for good vision, 
and in recent years the giant visual telescopes have been built in 
the best climates in the world like Mount Palomar in America. The 
radio telescope completely overcomes these disadvantages of climate 
and Jodrell Bank has proved to be an excellent site for a great 
radio telescope. 

During its three active years, the telescope has been used for 
90 per cent of its time for the study of the universe: this is the 
fundamental and, in the long run, the most important work of the 
telescope, but developments are exceedingly slow and it is not the 
kind of work in which the press is interested. Little or nothing 
is heard of it by the public. The major dispute in cosmology today 
is whether the universe originated from a superdense conglomerate 
10,000 million years in the past, or whether it is in a state of 
continuous creation. The ability of Jodrell and other radio tele- 
scopes to penetrate to these remote epochs of time and space may 
bring decisive observational evidence to bear on this problem in 
the near future. 

The driving force which led to the development of the large 
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radio telescope was the same as the incentive behind the develop- 
ment of the large optical telescope—the desire to explore the 
universe. Unlike the optical telescope the radio telescope has had 
other major functions, only some of which were originally planned. 
The first major practical use of the instrument at Jodrell Bank was 
to track the Russian Sputniks by radar, and since that time it has 
played an important function in the tracking of the Russian Luniks 
and the American deep space probes. The international importance 
of these activities is indicated on the one hand by the request made 
by the Soviet Academy for the recorded signals of the impact of 
Lunik II with the moon and the appreciation expressed by the 
President of the Academy, and on the other by the personal 
expression of thanks from President Eisenhower as recently reported 
in the press for the participation of the telescope in the American 
deep space activities, particularly for the tracking of Pioneer V to 
nearly 23 million miles, far beyond the range of any other telescope 
in the world. 

A young physicist, Bernard Lovell, was appointed to Manchester 
University before the war and then moved for the period of the 
war to Malvern, where he worked as a member of the great team 
of scientists studying and developing the uses of radio for sundry 
war purposes. After the war he returned to Manchester with a 
remarkable knowledge and enthusiasm about radio telescopes. He 
obtained some apparatus from Malvern and set it up in Manchester 
University, but electrical interference was so great as to render 
useful results impossible. 

The Botany Department of the University had a ten-acre site in 
a rural part of Cheshire at Jodrell Bank, about 20 miles south of 
Manchester, and Lovell was allowed to erect his apparatus there. 
It turned out to be an area remarkably free from electrical inter- 
ference and successful results were achieved. The University was 
impressed by these and bought one or two adjoining fields and 
authorized the Physics Department to acquire plant and to erect 
buildings. 

The first major development after Lovell and his team got to 
Jodrell Bank was that they built with their own hands, with the 
help of a D.S.ILR. grant, a 220 ft. fixed radio telescope. The results 
were so impressive that Lovell decided that a giant steerable 250 ft. 
radio telescope ought to be built so as to be able to photograph 
any part of the visible skies. The proposal was steadily and actively 
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supported by Professor Blackett, F.R.S., Head of the Physics De- 
partment of the University, by the University, by the D.S.I.R., by 
the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, and by other 
experts. 

Gradually most authorities became favourable, but owing to the 
high cost (it was then estimated to cost about a quarter of a million) 
there was strong pressure to be content with a smaller instrument. 
Lovell, almost single-handed, refused to agree, convinced that the 
experience with the fixed 220 ft. telescope conclusively proved the 
immense superiority of the proposed 250 ft. telescope over anything 
smaller. 

At this stage a grant of £3,000 was received from the D.S.LR. to 
enable the university to prepare an engineering design for the 
250 ft. steerable telescope. There was much difficulty in finding 
anybody to accept the responsibility; everybody thought it was a 
difficult and very risky task. Finally, H. C. Husband & Co. of 
Sheffield undertook to develop a design which, after being submitted 
to all available authorities, was ultimately accepted and proved in 
the end an outstanding triumph for the consulting engineers, also 
reflecting the highest credit on the 30 different contractors who 
proved to be necessary in order to meet all the complex require- 
ments of the telescope. 

After long discussion it was estimated that the cost would 
be about £400,000. Half of this was granted by the Treasury 
through the D.S.I.R., the other half being given by the Nuffield 
Foundation. 

The design took many months and the early stages of erection 
were slower than was hoped, as is always the case with so novel 
an engineering design. Certain parts were exceedingly difficult to 
get, and as the work proceeded the University became aware of 
increasing demands that had to be met. For these reasons and 
owing to rising costs of materials and of labour, in the end it became 
clear that the telescope was going to cost nearly double the amount 
for which the original contract was placed. 

The D.S.I.R. insisted on an enquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment and the University to find out why the cost had been so heavy 
and to produce a definite figure as to the probable total cost. The 
conclusion of the enquiry was that the telescope was likely to be 
of very great value; in the national interest it must certainly go on. 
There had been certain weaknesses in the administration, no doubt 
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arising from the sheer novelty of the vast project, which the 
university must try to remedy without delay. 

The whole university team, under the leadership of Lovell and 
Husband, and with the active co-operation of the contractors, had 
by this time overcome most of the difficulties. Progress was rapid 
and the telescope was finally put to work in October 1957, just 
when the first Russian Sputnik was launched. 

There was, of course, much trouble in finding the extra revenue 
and capital required. As regards the revenue, when we began to 
work for the Americans, they provided generous contributions 
towards our costs. Now, we have reached the state where British 
sources are able and willing to provide the whole of the £130,000 
per annum needed for the telescope and the other work done on 
the Jodrell site. On the capital side, industry and friends of the 
University helped, and the final £50,000 was generously provided 
by Lord Nuffield and the Nuffield Trust. 

For the first seven years of our effort, the University had plenty 
of criticism. Now that the telescope has been working almost per- 
fectly and without interruption for three years, criticism has 
naturally stopped and it has been realized what a remarkable job 
Manchester University has done. Ten years ago the Council of the 
University made the original decision to build a radio telescope. 
In spite of many troubles, the University showed steadfast faith in 
its able team and courage in face of difficulties. Nobody else in the 
world has, as yet, completed a radio telescope comparable to Jodrell 
Bank. The United States is building a telescope half the size of ours, 
which is expected to cost three times as much as ours and to be 
ready in 1962. The Americans are also building a telescope of more 
than twice the diameter of ours (600 ft.) which is expected to be 
ready perhaps in 1964 and to cost £50-millions; no less than about 
70 times as much as ours. After allowing for the size of the telescope 
and for the fact that normal costs in America are about three times 
as great as they are in Britain, there can be no doubt that these 
figures prove our pioneering effort to have been remarkably cheap. 

The Jodrell telescope has been the only large completely steerable 
instrument at work in the world for the last three years; it seems 
probable now that it may be about another three years before a 
second world telescope on a similar scale is at work. 





THE USE OF ENGLISH AND OF GENERAL 
STUDIES 


DOUGLAS BROWN 


Member of the English Faculty, the University of Cambridge, 
and the Perse School, Cambridge 


I OFFER these thoughts further to Dr. Holloway’s article in the last 
issue of Universities Quarterly, not to round the discussion off but 
to open it out. The length of the period of trial proposed before the 
new paper becomes obligatory, is consoling. In the meantime this 
journal should, surely, continue the discussion of it urgently and 
candidly. At present there is certainly reason for alarm. For myself, 
I stand firmly with Mr. Denys Thompson, the editor of The Use 
of English, in the main ground of his attack: 


What we fear is that the history of the ‘O’ level English language 
paper may be repeated; that (as we have so often complained) a testing 
device will become a teaching method. We urge the universities and 
schools to glance back over the last 25 years, and then to imagine the 
repercussions of the new paper on sixth form studies. This ‘O’ level 
test has had some lamentable results for the teaching of English, so 
that English in a child’s fifth year (and sometimes earlier) in a grammar 
school is drearily conceived as practice in unprofitable skills. If the 
English Language Paper had led to the improvement its authors no 
doubt hoped for, the universities would hardly need to propose another 
one, to be taken less than two years after ‘O’ level. The existing paper 
has been a mere extra hurdle, to be trained for by intensive work on the 
hurdles brought out in previous years. It is doubtful whether it has 
improved candidates’ powers of expression in other subjects, or 
whether it has achieved anything but the acquisition of a set of skills, 
discarded as soon as the paper has been taken. 


It is so; nor is it possible to doubt that a more sophisticated English 
Language Paper is just what the examining Boards envisage, and 
the universities back. The prospect appals. 

It hasn’t appalled the Senate of Cambridge University however. 
The discussion of the new proposals occupied itself so much with 
what was to be displaced, and with various offers of salvage, that 
the validity of the new examination for its admittedly good purposes 
hardly came in question. Dr. Holloway made an honourable excep- 
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tion. His astringent account of what the paper does, and invites (so 
far as present experience goes), he has developed more fully in 
his article in Universities Quarterly. Now Dr. Holloway’s starting- 
point is a difference from Mr. Thompson, who gave the impression, 
at least, that he envisaged a paper testing General Studies as an 
adequate replacement for the disappearing university qualification. 
It was a way of emphasizing the value to be placed upon such 
papers, for the liberty of teaching and for the profitable sixth form 
work that they promise. I think it is possible to corroborate the 
emphasis and yet to agree with Dr. Holloway that if the Latin 
qualification is deliberately to be replaced, it ought not to be replaced 
by ‘a call for something which of its very nature is not knowledge 
held in a fundamental way, but the knowledge of the intelligent and 
lively-minded amateur’. Arguably, it had better be replaced by a 
real test of the candidate’s understanding of the native tongue well 
used, and of his power to use it well. There is this difference between 
Mr. Thompson’s editorial and Dr. Holloway’s article; but it should 
not be allowed to obscure more fundamental accord. We could 
agree that there is an important place for a General Studies paper, 
perhaps that it should be obligatory. Many, if not all, of the 
Cambridge colleges add another such paper of their own to their 
present Entrance and Scholarship examinations. Dr. Holloway is 
himself in no doubt about the value of such tests ‘somewhere within 
the whole range of papers’. I think it would be helpful, as the dis- 
cussion now develops, if those who value the General Studies paper, 
conceding a certain force in some of the adverse notes upon it, could 
limit their claim for it to ‘a place within the whole range’. If the 
universities have thought it well to establish a focal test which shall 
be a test of mature capacity to read and to write, it will be unreward- 
ing to engage the candidates’ powers at the level of amateur interests 
and the lighter play of intelligence. There is almost nothing to be 
said for the kind of material upon which candidates’ powers are 
exercised in the present and promised Use of English papers: it 
concerns no real interests or experience whatever. But there is not 
enough to be said for an advance that goes no further than the 
General Studies paper goes. Let me make it clear that I do not at 
all dissent from what has been said, and will no doubt go on being 
said, here and elsewhere, of the value of General Studies. But I can 
see how too anxious a care to defend the status of such studies may 
obscure issues that look like concerning all of us vitally. 
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Dr. Holloway’s article, ‘The “Use of English” and the Use of 
Literature’, seems to me admirable: particularly in the general con- 
duct of its argument, and in the gravamen of its charges. (Some 
passages of detail make me more uneasy.) The essence of his argu- 
ment is contained in this summarizing passage: 


The fact seems inescapable, that this range of examining papers 
issues from the world of Current Affairs, Civics, ‘taking an intelligent 
interest in the world around us’. This is the range of life towards which 
the papers are directed; and, as a result, it follows naturally enough, 
though perhaps without intention, that the ideal of style, the ideal of 
English from which they start and which they accept, is the English 
in general use when these lively but ephemeral topics are engaged 
upon... 

The essential and melancholy fact comes out at last. The papers 
have in large part become the ally of the very menace against which 
they were set up to strive. At the present time, a veritable Dead Sea of 
diluted and colourless English, clotted throughout with officialese, 
jargon and cliche, rises about us on every side. These ‘Use of English’ 
papers represent the same kind of interest in experience as this kind 
of writing serves .. . 


Dr. Holloway has his eye on papers that present candidates with 
matter to arrange, or reason from, or digest and regurgitate—facts, 
statistics, hypothesis—and so make at least the gesture of touching 
upon some sort of human experience. Even this is an advance upon 
what the proposed ‘questions on the structure of English’ take us 
towards. I have seen exercises set in verbal manipulation where the 
contact with any kind of interest or experience disappears: there’s 
nothing left that wants englishing. Since language is not really doing 
anything for anyone it can hardly matter how it performs. You 
venture, or you ameliorate, according to the degree of flair you 
have. No need to repeat Mr. Thompson’s strictures on the ‘O’ level 
Language Paper; but let it be said again, that part of the reason for 
the boredom, and for the jettisoning of it all in the sixth, is the 
same purposelessness. Language is put to work in a void; words are 
exchanged for other words in a void; and sentences come and go in 
empty space. 

The sixth forms that I teach, both Science and Arts, recently 
worked specimen papers for the new test. As far as I could judge 
the papers did what they set out to do most ably. And they had 
their share of fetching touches of liveliness. But the reaction to the 
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test, first offered in private discussion among small groups, and later 
confirmed in general class discussion, came in one word: boredom. 
It was their word, not mine: ten minutes of moderate puzzlement 
and interest, and then boredom. I thought it a right reaction. To 
some degree, and perhaps obscurely, the boys knew what language 
is for. And they couldn’t connect that knowledge with the manipula- 
tions, arrangements, substitutions, elucidations, and forms of 
journalism, asked of them here. They knew this could not be serious. 
And I think they knew this, too: that nobody could judge from their 
papers the quality, the care, or the value of their reading when they 
read what matters to them as students, or what interests them deeply 
as human beings. Nobody could judge, either, how they would 
write were they writing from the centres of their own experience, or 
dealing with their own living and elusive thoughts, or handling 
information that their own minds had really laid hold to. I was able, 
indeed, at a later time, to compare the examiner’s gradings with 
records of the quality of written work the boys had done in their 
own specialist fields, and in serious essays. I was able, too, to set 
those gradings alongside my own fairly close knowledge of the 
capacity of some few of them to use language at the service of 
insight, passion, or imagination. I could find no meaning in the 
comparisons, no correlation of any kind—not even (consistently) at 
the level of an I.Q. test. By far the ablest and most cogent writer, 
a boy possessed of a fine and vigorous mind, appeared about half- 
way down the sixty. One or two admirable, and one or two idiosyn- 
cratic writers appeared even further down, alongside several less able 
boys and far less able writers. Some others lacking the slightest 
distinction as writers and (as I think) lacking well-developed capacity 
as readers, appeared very near the top. Nor will practising teachers 
be surprised. The ineffectuality of tests like these has been widely 
canvassed, and evidently it needs to be more widely canvassed yet. 
Whatever they may be said to test (and we don’t need to deny some 
value to the skills tested, particularly skills in reasoning) they do not 
test capacity to read with understanding and sensitiveness, they do 
not test capacity to write with depth, seriousness, integrity. 

I go on to distribute some further doubts, in no special order. 
First, about the effect of the proposed paper upon the teaching of 
English in sixth forms. Mr. Thompson’s editorial warned that 
General Studies will be the first part of our real work to feel the 
pinch. Dr. Holloway, who argues with conviction for the available 
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ideal that lives in the plain prose of certain earlier masters of our 
literature, ought perhaps to be advised that Literature will as cer- 
tainly be the second. It is a part of the extraordinary gullibility of 
the university bodies that they can believe, as they seem to, that the 
proposed new paper, obligatory for admission to read for Honours, 
will not directly be taught or prepared for. Of course it will. It is 
bound to overshadow the sixth-form English curriculum. Mere 
anxiety will dictate this, and the wish to help hardworking and 
capable pupils secure their chance of entry; so will the usual back- 
stage considerations—parents’ concern, pupils’ worries and ambi- 
tions, schools’ prestige and the like. And the paper, to judge from 
present specimens, offers itself most amenably to preparation. Not 
to profitable preparation, perhaps not even to effective preparation: 
but to the drill, the routines, the habits. And it is sure to happen. 

A similar absurd trustingness appears in an article on the new 
paper in the Times Educational Supplement for June 17 of this 
year. The writer raises some valid doubts about testing by précis 
and by passages for comprehension; he has other doubts too. But 
he subdues them manfully, and achieves a kindly confidence by the 
end of the article. He too can write, at one point, of ‘this most 
desirable condition—that the “Use of English” should never be pre- 
pared for or rehearsed’. Yet one moment later, of awards of 
university places, he can add ‘a pass in it should be an essential 
hurdle for every candidate for an award’. Can people really believe 
in this situation? (But I like that ‘hurdle’. A slip, no doubt, but how 
felicitous.) In the same article we get this piety: “The day on which 
the first enterprising publisher produces a “Use of English” text- 
book, with hints and exercises and specimen answers, will be the 
day of doom for this paper.’ But reaily. Of course the day will come. 
All the publishers will produce the books, and the teachers will use 
them (if only for the specimen exercises) and anxious candidates 
will use them even more. Indeed a few have arrived already, one or 
two of them useful books, so long as the expertise they nurture isn’t 
made a fetish. 

There will be a lot of teaching for the paper; and there will be a 
generous flow of ‘Use of English’ knowhow textbooks. And there 
will come an end to the ‘new’ approaches, the never-tried-before 
material, that even the most ingenious examiners can think up. 
Meanwhile the pressures exerted by the textbooks, and by the 
allocation of timetable periods, will force the examining bodies 
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further and further away from things that could conceivably matter 
to anyone, as they try to make ‘really fresh’ papers. The article in 
the 7.E.S. is astute in perceiving a natural disinclination among 
examiners to set for précis or comprehension or reasoning tests 
‘matter’ that might favour one group of students rather than another 
by coming within some subject of real concern here, or there. 
Unfortunately the writer backs away from conclusions one would 
have thought inevitable. He has to envisage, as an ‘ideal,’ a paper 
that shall ‘present every candidate with an exercise which he has 
never before attempted, based on information which he has never 
previously encountered’. We have only to think of the direction 
implied, let alone the awful possibility of arrival, for the heart to 
fail. Yet this (for the same writer) could be ‘the one occasion on 
which the examiner can be confident that, for better or worse, he is 
meeting the candidate face to face’. It is laughable. I am fairly sure 
that this kind of paper could not be more ably devised than it was 
by the examiner who presented two specimens to our guinea-pig 
sixths. I am absolutely sure that he was never further from meeting 
any of them face to face. Nor, I imagine, did he suppose otherwise. 

Some proper doubts about précis tests appear in the 7.E.S. article, 
and others could be added. But many will agree that précis, or the 
requirement of a summary, can engage serious abilities; and that— 
taken together with a candidate’s own writing—it may provide a 
helpful check. Yet there are difficulties about précis less often dis- 
cussed, difficulties that bear closely upon the issue before us: how 
to test a comprehension that shall be more than a superficial prompt- 
ness of attention, and a writing that shall explore and express a 
candidate’s deeper experience and most fundamental knowledge. 
Should it not be the first assumption, that candidates will be offered 
passages for précis that precisely do come near their specialist 
interests? Certainly this is the way to make the exercise meaningful 
now, and a guide to university performance later. It means a wide 
choice of passages, if a single paper is to be set for all candidates of 
each board. 

Then, ought it to be dictated to the candidate, without ado, that 
the passage before him deserves précis, or can abide it? Teachers 
looking about for material suitable for this exercise are familiar 
with the problem: either candidates are to deal with orotund prose 
or repetitive methods, and the proper rehearsal means giving much 
time to the badness of bad writing and to encounters with inferior 
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minds; or they are to deal with good prose, even the best prose, and 
their précis or summary involves some degree of improper adultera- 
tion, maybe of distortion, certainly of damage to the organism— 
this, however well the exercise is performed. Candidates in a public 
examination in English at Cambridge not so far back, were invited 
to summarize the argument of a superb passage of Coleridge; to 
summarize Coleridge’s prose at its most vulnerable, delicately 
organized, and irreducible. It is hard to know what the examiners 
were looking for, and what they would have admired, in the answers. 
Does the valid test perhaps take its specimen from between these 
extremes, and is it the delicate part of the test to gauge what reduc- 
tion and summary the prose, properly understood, may abide? That 
becomes part of the candidate’s judgment. For the extremes on either 
side seem unhelpful. The reduction of the orotund is no more than 
a skill of sub-editorship; the matter to hand simply does not involve 
the reach and stretch of the candidate’s command of language or 
resource as a reader. And the required abbreviation or summary of 
really distinguished prose invites a habit of carelessness—invites 
insensitivity to subtlety, economy, distinction or argument or vision, 
control of tone and weight. 

I raise these difficulties about the précis test partly to lead the 
discussion towards what I take to be the most important issues. I 
would argue that précis tests and comprehension tests both could be 
of some value in a real test of the use of English; I would add that 
both seem to me to gain in value (a) as they come nearer the culti- 
vated interests, and most thorough knowledge, of each group of 
candidates (rather than as they approximate nobody’s interests at 
all), and (b) as they invite sensitive as well as intelligent response: 
the yielding of the whole man alive to language. And that may be 
expressed, partly at least, through the exercise of the judgment, 
‘How far is précis useful or manageable? How far can summary be 
just? What demands does this prose make upon me beside those of 
mere intelligibility?’—and the like. Helpful preparation for work 
like this, naturally, would have to include the use of literature, as 
well as of Lines of Thought (to name an excellent textbook which 
will shortly have scores of inferior imitators). Dr. Holloway argues 
interestingly for our language’s models of plain prose to be upheld: 
he names Bunyan, Defoe, Swift, Cobbett, Newman. I admit to be- 
ing less than happy with the curriculum implied; and the writers 
themselves might offer a wry smile, finding themselves so named in 
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an article which bears a certain animus against writing about current 
affairs. But many of us will probably go some way with Dr. 
Holloway. The culture behind these writers is not our culture, and 
their language is now only partly our language, and it is no good 
pretending. But there is an ideal to uphold, and there certainly are 
ways in which some pages from these writers can come alive as 
ideals of prose in the classroom. I think we need to advance at least 
to Arnold and Jefferies and Leslie Stephen and George Eliot, whose 
idiom is more clearly ours; and I think we have got to give our 
hostages for our own century too, and stand to them, and work 
through them to resist the direction ‘halfway back to prose which 
has a lively interest and a topical appeal and is what the average 
boy or girl will take to’ that Dr. Holloway warns us of. 

But of course this is no mere matter of ideals and models. The 
prose masters do not, after all, become that until they are invigorat- 
ing readers by communicating their energy, their integrity of spirit. 
The use of literature means the nourishment of capacity to respond, 
to feel and to know for oneself the movement, the distinction, the 
force and subtlety and depth of language as an instrument. The kind 
of test in précis, in comprehension, that we should work for and 
teach for, will require and will disclose that sensitiveness, at least 
in some measure. Otherwise, plainly, a lot of time and some effort 
will be given to the training, not of intelligence as Dr. Johnson, or 
Arnold or Coleridge would have understood that faculty, but of a 
species of dapper promptness, tacked onto the surface of minds by 
practice and address, and flaking off when touched. At present, even 
where these more serious activities have a place in ‘Use of English’ 
papers, the direction pointed is the second one. I think we ought 
to press for the first, because it does better justice to human capacity; 
because it gives the plainest invitation to use literature well; and, 
not least, because it also invites to the habit of watchful and respect- 
ful reading in the prose work of a candidate’s specialist study, the 
prose that, of everyday and of the hoped-for university years, really 
concerns him. 

These doubts distributed, the critical one remains. There is, after 
all, only one adequate test of the power to write well, and that is 
serious performance in one’s own prose, be it as essay or as some 
more specialist written work. And don’t we find, in this unpalatable 
platitude, one key at least to this present turbulence, and to the 
‘need’ for a Use of English paper? There is, to begin with, insuffi- 
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cient accord among examiners, dons and teachers about what good 
prose is, what are its prime distinctions, and what its lesser defects. 
Then there is no readiness to concede, with all the ensuing com- 
plexities, how inextricable are distinction of prose and distinction of 
mind and imagination: so that responsible judgment of serious and 
careful writing is itself very demanding. It asks time, and patience, 
and some humility, and above all collaboration, a common pursuit. 
And so the test by essay, or specialist written work, rests in a kind 
of abeyance. A whole assembly of well attested evidences stands be- 
hind these assertions, but there is too little readiness to open out the 
consequences of them. In the ‘O’ level Language paper of whose 
workings I’ve the closest knowledge, the differential in the marking 
of essays is ludicrously slight; it can have little bearing on the can- 
didate’s result, which turns upon the quantitively measurable 
superficies. I know personally examiners for two other Boards who 
have to abide firm instructions not to allow their essay differential 
to become large enough to mean anything (save in exceptional 
circumstances). I have exchanged information with another friend 
to confirm my own impression, that in the essay work of candidates 
taking a General Studies paper much like that admired by Mr. 
Thompson in his editorial, the gradings, passes and fails that emerge 
(not quite every year) are such as to be a standing joke not only with 
staff who know the boys and their work, but with sixth-formers 
themselves (who customarily read and assess one another’s essays 
as well as giving some consideration to my own adjudications). 
Another kind of evidence bears on the loss of confidence that writ- 
ing can be well judged: the form of the official proposal for the new 
paper does its own work of disparagement. The paper ‘will test the 
candidates’ power of reasoning and use of language; it might include 
questions about the structure of English, précis work of a more 
exacting kind than that set at Ordinary level, and possibly an essay’. 
That ‘and possibly’ speaks volumes. 

The essay, with other forms of original written work, matters, of 
course, more than anything else. It’s the rest of the apparatus that 
(at best) can be no more than a considerable check. But the suffi- 
ciently responsible reading and assessment of essays is taxing; and 
to decide what parts of their experience and interests and know- 
ledge to invite candidates to prose, is difficult also. Hence (in part) 
the Use of English paper. But surely these are the issues to be faced, 
opened out; accord is to be sought, and means of adequate 
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examination found. Shouldn’t the absurd fetish of haste be 
jettisoned first? May it not be so, that our national examining style, 
the style of ‘stand and deliver against the clock’ (in Dr. Leavis’s 
memorable formulation) has its own share of responsibility for bad 
prose among students? Is it not folly to bustle about mere spelling 
eccentricities in the writing of candidates who have been forced (and 
trained) to the usual speed of unloading? The pressure to write in 
haste, upon all of life’s most critical academic occasions, begins in 
the middle school and continues to university Tripos. By all means 
let there be a limit put to the amount a candidate is advised to set 
forth, but not (within reason) to the time allowed him. 

And of course the question of speed comes back into problems 
of examining too. There’s little doubt that what may be called its 
‘markability’ is among the purposed blessings of the proposed paper. 
Candidates’ work is to be ‘firmly marked’, says the concluding 
paragraph of the 7.E.S. article. But can a worthwhile and admir- 
able, or for that matter a hesitant and impoverished, use of English 
be ‘firmly marked’? What we may feel lurking behind the deter- 
mined phrase is the natural desire for the security of marking by 
definite quantitative measurements. And the less there is of that 
security, the longer will be the time taken, and the more taxing the 
demands upon the examiner. I make no doubt that a proper assess- 
ment of written work, in an examination of such critical importance 
to the candidates as the one envisaged, would be very slow and 
very taxing. The demands upon time and energy, and the preference 
for an easier way that we all have, especially when at low ebb, will 
play its part in discouraging sixth-form teachers of English from the 
exacting work of winning interest and response for Anna Karenin 
or Emma, Gerontion, Coriolan, or the best poems of Yeats, in 
favour of the relatively unexacting ‘teaching’ of Lines of Thought 
or Straight and Crooked Thinking. And in the same way, candidates’ 
papers arising out of such work as that, present a more manageable 
task, economically and humanly. Examining will have to be more 
liberally paid, and papers will also have to pass from one examiner 
to another, if the best English prose that applicants for university 
places can write, is to be well judged. This too is, I think, among 
the key facts of the situation. As at present, a ‘Use of English’ paper 
is economically viable, and a more adequate test is not. 

Ought the best English prose of our candidates to be plain prose? 
Is it possible to make too much of the virtue of clarity? I wish to 
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do no more, as I end, than to air a further doubt. What is the prose 
proper to the years between 17 and 19? I don’t, myself, think first 
of plainness, though I admire it when I find it. I am interested in 
delicacy, or subtlety, or fidelity of registration; in that perhaps dis- 
ordering alertness or honesty, which reaches out but cannot always 
control; in personal ways with syntax and vocabulary that lie close 
to immediate movements of feeling, and to processes of perception. 
We ought not to cultivate too much respect for those whose prose 
runs clear because the waters of their minds are never troubled. 
So I am ready to admire, and encourage, the virtues of force, 
economy, control, and all the certitudes of prose; but uneasy 
hesitancies too, and the fumbling that’s a part of growth. These are 
not aspects only of a personal, an autobiographical prose; they have 
their place in the prose of information, learned discussion, discursive 
thought. 

But I do take for granted at the least, that in a real test of the 
use of English, there will be for central requirement serious original 
work in prose, such as can engage the worthiness and character of 
the writer. In other words, I assume that some part, at least, of the 
work in prose by which his use of English is judged, will lie near 
enough to his specialist studies, for him to be able to bring into 
play his deepest interests, learning that he has made thoroughly his 
own. His feeling for language, and his command of its resources 
will be about their proper business for him. Naturally I envisage 
distinct papers for distinct specialisms; they would share the same 
form, but not the specific topics or themes proposed for prose 
composition. Another part of the work in prose ought to belong to 
the personal life; and additionally, or alternatively, it might be right 
to invite imaginative prose composition, or work in verse. If the test 
purposed by the universities even moves in this direction, we could 
feel more confident that a real use of English was being tested; that 
the results of the test would get some corroboration in later 
university performance; and that the teaching in the sixth forms of 
schools which must stand under a clear obligation to prepare candi- 
dates, might be full of opportunity to do profitable work. 

It may well be we shall have to wait until amazed persons con- 
tinue to find, after several years, that still undergraduates cannot 
write, and that men who distinguished themselves in “The Use of 
English’ cannot use it. But it does seem a waste. 

(See also the correspondence on pages 72-76.) 
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RECENT plans to find additional places for undergraduates during 
the next ten years in the existing British provincial universities have 
raised the problem of the possible effects of such increases on the 
level of employment and population. Many of the cities involved 
already have a grave overspill problem, and they and the govern- 
ment are spending large sums to assist in the dispersal of population 
and industry. Where they cannot do this, they try to solve their 
problems by exceedingly expensive high-density building. In order 
to give some quantitative expression to the effect of universities on 
city size, an attempt was made to find out how far the structure of 
employment of Oxford and Cambridge in 1911, and the total size 
of the two towns, were determined by their universities. At that 
time, neither town had any significant industrial plants. The motor 
car industry was in its infancy at Oxford (and in any case was 
located at Cowley, then outside the county borough), and there was 
no radio industry at Cambridge. Both are county towns, and both 
served as shopping centres for the surrounding countryside. Both 
places were railway junctions, but only of local rather than regional 
significance. Looking at other county towns in England at the 
time, which performed roughly similar regional functions, one 
would have expected to find a population of about 20-25,000. This 
range is found in such places as Winchester (roughly 23,000), 
Taunton and Hereford (22,500 each), and Guildford (24,000). At 
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first glance, one would suppose that there was a difference of 20- 
30,000 to be explained. (Oxford, 53,000; Cambridge, 40,000). 

At this point, we have to admit that Oxford particularly, but also 
Cambridge, are very special cases amongst university towns. 
Founded in the Middle Ages, they have been centres of attraction 
for scholars, clergy, and cultured people in their retirement. They 
have built up libraries and university presses of world-wide signifi- 
cance. Although this means that we cannot conclude from the 
occupational structure of 1911 that a red brick university in 1960, 
with the same number of students as Oxford had then, will there- 
fore support a similar sort of ‘service population’, there are good 
reasons for believing that the newer centres tend to produce sub- 
stantial multiplier effects due to other causes. 

In the attached table, we have tried to analyse nine other towns 
with populations of about the same order of magnitude as Oxford 
and Cambridge, located, like the university towns, at the centre of 
a predominantly agricultural area. Each of these towns has special 
characteristics—Doncaster is on the edge of a coalfield, Exeter 
serves a coastal region, and so on, but they are all separate centres 
of population and did not form, at that time, parts of conurbations. 
When we come to look at their occupational structure, we find that 
in every case there is a clearly visible reason for the fact that they 
exceed the size of county towns mentioned above. This excess 
depends in most cases on the presence of one or two major indus- 
tries, and on their administrative importance. 

The 1911 Census unfortunately does not give a clear indication 
of industrial structure and classifies people mainly according to 
their stated occupations. Where an industry employs many general 
labourers, or clerks, or transport workers, this cannot here be 
demonstrated. We know that the number of wage-earners connected 
with some of these industries exceeds those listed in the appropriate 
occupational column. 

Nevertheless, it is quite clear that Luton owed its size to the straw 
hat industry, Crewe and Swindon to the railway workshops, 
Colchester to the barracks and engineering works, Lincoln to the 
making of agricultural machinery, and so on. Shrewsbury, Glouces- 
ter, Exeter and Doncaster all had important railway employment, 
though in each case other factors also appeared. Gloucester was a 
timber trade centre, Doncaster served as a shopping and service 
centre for the adjoining mining area. We have shown in our table 
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the percentage of the total occupied population engaged in the 
obvious primary industrial or service occupations just listed. It will 
be seen that this proportion is highest in Crewe, Swindon and Luton, 
where a combination of rather low-paid wage-earners and a com- 
paratively insignificant hinterland for shopping purposes reduce the 
number of distributive and other service jobs required. (Where 
wages are low, good shops are absent, and the population of the 
surrounding areas will tend to turn elsewhere.) At Colchester, 
Gloucester, Doncaster and Lincoln, 25-30 per cent of the labour 
force was in the most important industrial occupations, but clearly 
the towns also played a more important regional role. Finally, 
Exeter and Shrewsbury, with smaller percentages of workers in 
industry, played correspondingly larger parts in the regional pattern. 
Exeter was the administrative centre for a county (exclusive of 
county boroughs) three times larger than Oxfordshire or Cambridge- 
shire, and had performed cultural and commercial functions on a 
scale comparable only to York and Norwich since the Middle Ages. 
Neither Oxford nor Cambridge had been such important trading 
centres at any time in their history. The percentage of persons on 
national and local government service (given in column IV) gives 
one a rough idea of the functions performed in that sphere in 1911. 
Exeter, Gloucester and Shrewsbury are clearly more important in 
that respect than Swindon or Luton, though by that time Oxford 
and Cambridge were not so far behind. In a city like Exeter, lawyers, 
estate agents and auctioneers would in any case tend to be a better 
indication of regional administrative importance than the employees 
of the still rather rudimentary county councils. 

Many other towns at that time had populations of 50,000. If we 
examine these, we can in every case show a similar set of historical 
and contemporary reasons for their size. What varies from case to 
case is the relative size of the various service sndustries required 
to support the primary sources of employment, and it is these that 
we wish to examine particularly in Oxford and Cambridge. The ones 
we have singled out include national and local government service, 
the professions, domestic service (the relative importance of this 
group being a clear guide to the general level of personal incomes), 
professional occupations in commerce and banking, clerks, printers, 
and those engaged in the provision of food and drink, or lodgings. 
Amongst these categories, we would expect to find many of those 
who serve the university population directly or indirectly, but they 
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would also tend to be significant in an administrative centre. They 
do not by any means furnish an exhaustive list of those who provide 
for the needs of dons and students. For instance, at Oxford in 1911, 
there were 481 male tailors: these constituted four times the national 
average proportion of the occupied population! But included in 
the groups listed are professors and lecturers, and fellows of colleges, 
the college servants, the keepers of lodging houses and taverns, the 
staff of the University Presses, the freelance tutors, clerks and 
typists of the town, and so on. We must assume that dons, by reason 
of their habits and their incomes, have a pattern of consumption 
which includes a higher proportion of personal and professional 
services than usual. Given a greater primary group of high income 
inhabitants (demonstrated strikingly by the domestic service figures), 
we expect also, in consequence, a larger proportion of hairdressers 
(and wig-makers), tailors and gown-makers, dentists, and book- 
sellers, travel agents and wine-merchants. At the lower end of the 
income scales, if we judge by present-day household budget investi- 
gations, as well as Rowntree’s York surveys, a much larger propor- 
tion of total expenditure will be on food, houseroom, fuel and shoes. 
All these require distributive trades, but they also largely represent 
(except houseroom) values brought in from outside the area of con- 
sumption. Personal services, on the other hand, are almost wholly 
produced locally, and therefore exert a much higher local multiplier 
effect associated both with the primary service groups and with 
those who provide them, in turn, with goods and services. The under- 
graduate of 1911 was himself a great consumer of personal services. 
His present-day counterpart lives more simply, but need not there- 
fore make smaller total demands on the economy as we shall show 
below. 

For the country as a whole, the percentage of those engaged in the 
seven occupational groups listed here was 32 per cent of all occu- 
pied persons over 10 years of age. At Oxford it was 56 per cent. 
(Note: the proportion of those engaged in the professions was noted 
in the Census as being the highest in the country.) At Cambridge, it 
was 54:1 per cent. The next highest percentages were to be found 
at Exeter and Shrewsbury, with just over 43 per cent each, and so 
on down the scale to the Crewe, Luton and Swindon areas, with 
only just over 20 per cent each. Oxford had over 14,000 workers 
in these seven groups. We do not claim that these were all connected 
with the undergraduate population (which, of course, is excluded, as 
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the Census was taken in the vacation), or with their teachers (most 
of whom are included, except those who were themselves travelling 
at the time, or lived outside Oxford in Headington or Garsington). 
On the other hand, we have not included a large number of other 
occupations which are found in all towns but cannot easily be 
divided up into those which might particularly serve a university 
population and those which do not. For instance, the proportion of 
builders in the total occupied population of the university towns was 
higher than elsewhere (Oxford 4-5 per cent, Cambridge 5 per cent, 
national average 3-6 per cent), and while North Oxford remains as 
a monument to their labours, it is difficult to decide that the differ- 
ence was wholly due to the University. 

If Oxford had contained the national average of workers in the 
groups named, there would have been about 7,500 people in them, 
and 5,000 at Cambridge. On this assumption, there were 7,000 more 
jobs at Oxford, and 5,000 more at Cambridge, than we would have 
expected. But this is almost certainly an underestimate, because, as 
we have seen, these groups ignore people like tailors and builders 
and others equally dependent on the primary source of employment. 
When we look at the population structure of the towns as a whole, 
we find something under half the population was listed as occupied, 
so that we assume rather more than one dependent for each of the 
workers enumerated. This gives us an additional population of 
about 16,000 for Oxford and about 11,000 for Cambridge. But in 
fact we have already seen that Oxford had at least 25,000, and 
Cambridge 20,000 more inhabitants than their regional importance 
warranted, and it seems probably that we must increase our defec- 
tive categories by about one half to arrive at the true figure of 
dependency on the university. For every one of the 4,000 under- 
graduates then at Oxford or Cambridge, there had to be five or six 
permanent residents in the town to provide services for the Univer- 
sity. From the planning point of view, we must add the students 
themselves to the total university population in the larger sense: this 
gives us a figure of about 28,000 for Oxford and 24.000 for Cam- 
bridge. In other words, one university place in 1911 meant the 
presence of six or seven consumers in the town. 

All these calculations exclude those who live beyond the bound- 
aries of the towns. Given the fact that those we seek were at that 
time involved in a flight to the fringes, we must look for them in 
the favourite suburbs of Oxford which did not form part of the 
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city until 1928, especially in the old Headington Rural District. A 
quick comparison of the total senior resident membership of the 
University of Oxford in 1912 with the appropriate categories re- 
turned in the Census at once shows that many of them must have 
lived outside. (Note: Cambridge, not being a county borough, is not 
separately analysed in full in the occupational tables of 1911, and 
therefore this calculation cannot be made). Oxford returned a total 
of 275 more teachers than can be accounted for, by proportion, as 
local school teachers, and a few more clergy: but the total falls far 
short of the 500 or more professors, lecturers and ordinary college 
fellows then in residence, according to the Oxford University Hand- 
book for 1911. 

It is a little difficult to determine exactly how many senior mem- 
bers the universities then had: Whitaker for 1911 gives 130 each for 
Oxford and Cambridge, but this figure refers only to those teachers 
appointed by the Universities themselves. The total number of those 
in residence, judging by the university calendars for that year, was 
more than 500 in each case. Many of these were, no doubt, fossilized, 
and others without specific duties also absent or resident in their 
country livings. The true staff-student ratio must have been some- 
where between the 1:30 suggested by the official figures and the 
1:8 culled from the college lists. Today, the staff-student ratio is 
much higher at Oxford and Cambridge as well as elsewhere: in 
1958, there were about 850 teachers at Oxford, and 750 at Cam- 
bridge, for about 10 times that number of undergraduates (and very 
few fellows of colleges without a university teaching appointment, 
though, in contrast to 1911, there were many lecturers without 
fellowships). We quote these figures to counter any suggestions that 
the structure today would be radically different. There are fewer 
professors with private incomes, but there is reason to believe that 
there are also fewer M.A.’s making a miserable living out of coach- 
ing. There are fewer college servants, but there is an army of 
laboratory assistants and a much larger administrative staff, and 
more librarians. Landladies have fewer servants, but undergraduates 
have cars requiring service and petrol. 

In the provincial universities, there are no gyps or scouts and still 
fewer wealthy undergraduates. In 1911, most undergraduates paid 
their way through the University. By 1960, fees were purely nominal 
and bore no relationship to the cost of providing the student with 
his education. The difference was borne by government grant. The 
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total ‘retinue’ of each student is probably still as large as it was in 
1911. It is well-known that many of the red-brick universities con- 
tain a much higher proportion of applied science students than 
Oxford and Cambridge, and these require very large ancillary staffs. 
The universities provide medical services, subsidized meals and 
other facilities which probably balance, from an employment point 
of view, the larger individual purses of 1911. At Birmingham in 
1960, the ratio of students to full-time staff employed by the univer- 
sity was a little more than 2:1, but this does not exhaust the number 
of people whose whole-time occupation is dependent on the univer- 
sity. Halls of residence and denominational hostels employ their own 
staff. There are small hotels and boarding houses catering specially 
for the better-off foreign and senior students. Many services such as 
catering, cleaning and maintenance are undertaken by outside con- 
tractors. There are officers’ training corps and air squadrons, and 
associated scientific institutes financed by outside bodies whose 
staffs do not appear on the university pay-roll. 

In other words, we have grounds for the belief that the total 
expenditure per student in 1960 is not much smaller than it was in 
1911, and the employment effects are therefore likely to be similar. 
The ancient university cities have today a pattern of employment too 
diversified by other functions to allow any detailed analysis, but it 
is noteworthy that so late as the time of the 1951 Census, the per- 
centage of persons engaged in professional occupations at Oxford 
and Cambridge was still nearly twice the national average. 

Most universities have ambitious building programmes which will 
be largely completed within ten years, but no doubt by then fresh 
requirements will ensure that we have, in fact, a large permanent 
building labour force employed on the university site. If we are 
planning population distribution over the next twenty years, this ex- 
pansion force must be taken into account. Several provincial univer- 
sities now employ labour forces of 500 or more on these projects. 

It is difficult, in the light of this information, to be precise about 
the exact multiplier we ought to use today. If the ancient universi- 
ties provided, in 1911, at least two full-time jobs for every under- 
graduate then in residence, the assumption of one such job today 
would seem to mark the absolute lower limit of probability. The 
considerations just listed make us believe that despite the great 
social and economic changes of the last fifty years, a figure of one 
and a half local jobs would still on be on the conservative side. 
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In 1911, we converted one job into a little more than two inhabi- 
tants. Today there are more laboratory technicians and fewer 
domestic servants, and there are few celibate dons. A conversion 
of one job into 2-6 inhabitants again is the result of much caution: 
but multiplied by one and a half jobs per student, this gives us four 
local inhabitants associated with each student place. Add the 
student himself, and there are now five consumers, tradesmen or 
producers in the town for every student place. 

This figure may be taken as being too high when we come to 
calculate the effect of taking in extra students beyond the existing 
number. There ought to be economies of scale. During expansion, 
the staff-student ratio will no doubt fall, but this will be more than 
compensated for by the fact that the building labour force will be 
unusually high. Administratively, it may be doubted if any saving at 
all will occur: secretarial staffs, etc., will expand faster than student 
numbers. Eventually, teaching and research staff will also expand 
proportionately. On this basis, we still believe that each extra student 
will add four persons to the permanent population of the town. 

We realize that the calculations are based on guesswork as much 
as on the 1911 Census. We do not claim to provide a universally 
valid multiplier. But we hope to have shown that such a multip!ie 
does exist, and that it is a most important factor in considering 
whether or not the existing large provincial universities ought to 
be expanded further, or more new universities founded. It is true that 
a university is not a factory: but the same considerations which now 
cause the Board of Trade to withhold permission for the establish- 
ment of large new factories in overcrowded towns ought really to 
be applied by the University Grants Committee. More so, in fact: 
for as we have shown undergraduates and their teachers are com- 
paratively heavy consumers of services, and therefore tend to swell 
total population more than factory workers. Average academic 
earnings today are twice the average earnings of male adults in 
manufacturing industry. 

We shall not be able, even after the 1961 Census, to make similar 
calculations for present-day university cities, ancient or modern. 
Oxford and Cambridge in 1911 provide the only two ‘pure’ cases 
in England. But the evidence they afford can hardly be ignored. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF UNIVERSITY TOWNS 
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England and Wales: 36,070,500 16,286,919 289,261 
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Source: Census, England and Wales, 1911, vol. X, part Il, Occupations and Industries. 


(a) Includes: Clergy, Barristers, Solicitors, Physicians, Midwives, Nurses, Teachers, Engineers 
and Surveyors, and persons connected with Drama, Music, Art, etc. 


(b) Indoor and Outdoor. 
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AND SOME TOWNS OF SIMILAR SIZE IN 1911 
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(c) Merchants, Agents, Accountants, etc. 
(d) Includes all female workers in Occupation Order XVII. 
(e) Oxford clergy includes 102 nuns. 
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WITHIN university departments of literature opinion is often divided 
on the question of whether research, in any proper sense of the 
term, can be carried out on living authors. If it can, is it really 
worth doing? In short, is scholarship consistent with the study of 
contemporary writing? Perhaps the two extreme positions that are 
possible in response to such questions may be summed up by two 
quotations. On the one hand we have the reported statement of 
Royer-Collard to Vigny when the latter paid him his deferential 
visit as a candidate for membership of the Académie Francaise. 
Of his attitude to contemporary authors Royer-Collard said: ‘A 
mon Age, monsieur, on ne lit plus; on relit.” At the other extreme we 
find Sainte-Beuve, albeit a notoriously unreliable critic of his con- 
temporaries, writing in the twenty-first Jegon on Chateaubriand: 

La pierre de touche véritable du jugement critique, ce sont les 
écrits contemporains. Tout le monde est fort 4 prononcer sur Racine 
et sur Bossuet; on tranche 1a-dessus en toute sécurité . . . Mais la 
sagacité du juge, la perspicacité du critique se prouvent surtout sur 
des écrits neufs, non encore essayés du public. Juger 4 premiére vue, 
deviner, devancer, voila le don critique. 

There is, of course, much to be said for the view that the antithe- 
sis created by putting these two quotations side by side is a false 
one. I mention them now merely to indicate the kind of controversy 
latent in the question of research on living authors. Later in this 
paper it will be my contention that the study of dead or of living 
writers should be part of a single, unified activity; that as literature, 
at any moment, must always extend from the past into the present, 
so the serious study of literature should include both writers from 
the past and writers of the present. However, I should like, first 
of all, to examine some of the criticisms made against research on 
living authors. These criticisms have, I think, mainly been of two 
kinds: criticisms based on the argument from temporal perspective 
and criticisms based on analogies with science. I take the temporal 
perspective argument first. 
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The most common version of this argument is the contention 
that living authors are not a fit subject for serious criticism since 
their work is still incomplete. How can we evaluate soundly, how 
can we judge truly, how can we even know, when the whole pattern 
of a contemporary writer’s work may yet be changed by the master- 
piece he is still writing, or by a series of future artistic failures which 
we obviously cannot foresee at this moment? Clearly there is some 
substance in all this, though I would say in passing that I think all 
really good criticism is ultimately a form of intellectual adventure 
and, in a sense, an act of faith which accepts risk, shortcomings, 
incompleteness, and even failure as inevitable aspects of its own 
nature. But taken a step further the same line of argument claims 
that only the eventual release of private papers and the objectivity 
lent by time can really equip us properly for informed and judicial 
study of a writer. This is the heart of the temporal perspective 
argument, and eminently reasonable though it seems to be it is at 
least open to question, if not susceptible of refutation, on three 
grounds. 

Thus the claim that time alone gives proper perspective and 
objectivity to the scholar immediately prompts the query: how much 
time? On this subject many confused and arbitrary attitudes have 
been expressed. There are those, for example, who view respectable 
research as a kind of immediate autopsy practised on the particular 
corpse in question. Professor Alfred Kazin refers to such a view in 
his account of a fellow graduate student of his who, in 1938, failed 
to obtain university sanction to write a thesis on Theodore Dreiser 
on the grounds that the latter was still alive. However, the student 
was told that the day Dreiser died, though not a day sooner, his 
Ph.D. registration would be accepted. A similar attitude seems to 
prompt those who preside over the destinies of the Revue d’histoire 
littéraire de la France. In 1947, almost at the mid-century, this most 
distinguished periodical recognized the existence of 20th century 
literature in its ‘notes bibliographiques’ but confined itself to dead 
20th century writers only. And so we have the situation where the 
first articles listed on Bernanos are those appearing in 1949, a year 
after his death; those on Gide begin in 1951, the year of his death; 
no doubt articles being prepared on Camus now, but none of the 
previous work, will begin to be listed at the end of this year or the 
beginning of next. This is obviously arbitrary and unsatisfactory. 
Can the thesis really be maintained that the most illuminating 
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criticism of Bernanos, for example, is academically disreputable if 
produced in 1947 but academically respectable if published after 
1948? There is a further question. Do we perhaps need a much 
greater historical perspective than is possible in the autopsy 
approach? If so, what clear and cogent arguments are going to 
help us to decide whether scholarly work on Bernanos can properly 
begin in 1968 or 1998? And in any case the fact remains that 
judgments on Bernanos fifty years hence, though dorutless liberated 
from today’s passing fashions, will still be subject to another set 
of fashions, equally ephemeral, influencing critical standards in 
1998. It may well be that the high opinion of Maurice Scéve current 
today is more just than the views of 18th or 19th century scholars. 
But I am tempted to wonder whether the present enthusiasm for, 
shall we say, the Marquis de Sade, is based on more sound critical 
foundations than those which prompted his comparative neglect at 
an earlier period. Has the longer perspective in time brought en- 
lightenment or deception in this case? Certainly time and posterity 
show no coherent or consistent pattern of critical enlightenment in 
the case of many authors. Anatole France pointed this out over 
seventy years ago when he wrote: 

Racine fut outragé aprés un siécle de gloire mais ne lest plus... . 

Il y a vingt ans, Lamartine était déja abandonné, tandis que Musset 

restait l'objet d’une ferveur qui s’est peu a peu refroidie. Tous deux 

retrouvent aujourd’hui des fidéles. Ainsi la postérité ballotte les 
épaves du génie. 

The argument from temporal perspective rests, in other words, 
on the very questionable assumption that our present estimate of 
past writers is the correct estimate to be made of them. The con- 
fusion is all too easy between the statement ‘we are right because 
time is right’ and the statement ‘time is right because we are right’. 

A second main assumption behind the historical perspective 
argument is, crudely stated, that true originality is always ahead of 
its time so that only posterity can catch up with it and understand 
it properly. It is pointed out to us that in their own day only the 
smallest handful of people understood the art of Lautréamont or 
Modigliani, yet today thousands of reasonably cultivated people 
enjoy the writings of the one and the paintings of the other. But 
the first point of importance here is that some contemporaries, 
however few, did show considerable understanding of these artists 
and thus demonstrated that originality can be defined and evaluated 
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in its own lifetime. The second point is that the more general praise 
later accorded to such artists is eventually an echoing by the many 
of opinions they have heard sufficiently often to accept. The many 
are often surprisingly ignorant admirers lacking genuine taste and 
insight of their own. In the end it is fashion, not time’s perspective, 
which has dictated their views. 

A third and last assumption lurking, I suspect, at the back of 
much pleading for perspective, is one which all too often plays 
the snake to the academic rabbit. This is the view that time is some 
kind of enormous filter which eventually sorts out writers into their 
proper hierarchies—the view that if we wait patiently enough and 
long enough we shall have a clear pattern of the kind manuals of 
literature presume to provide; a classification of writers, through 
temporal transmogrification, into great, lesser and minor figures—in 
fact, firsts, seconds and bare passes. Now it may sometimes be true 
that time gives clearer shape to the family tree and reveals 
previously hidden genealogies. But it would be unrealistic not to 
admit also that time often is, as Mazarin said, ‘un galant homme’— 
the prolific father of illegitimate children. And so, despite the 
so-called ‘verdict of time’, one is tempted to ask questions such as 
these: are La Rochefoucauld or La Bruyére really greatly superior 
to Chamfort or Vauvenargues? What grounds justify the implicitly 
high ranking of Voltaire’s rather superficial and tendentious Lettres 
philosophiques? Is Eugénie Grandet, or even Le Pére Goriot, the 
novel one should really choose in order to give young people a 
first insight into the greatness of Balzac? 

I would say, then, that the argument from temporal perspective, 
although based on a considerable degree of commonsense, is much 
less convincing under scrutiny than might at first seem likely. The 
concept of perspective itself is a confused and uncertain one, and 
what is called ‘historical perspective’ is often either self-contradic- 
tory in its effects or turns out to be a synonym for temporary fashion 
or arbitrary classification. 

The second main line of attack against the study of living authors 
rests on scientific pretensions and analogies. It claims that original 
work on contemporary literature can never be scientific, can never 
be objective, and amounts in the end to little more than unlicensed 
subjectivism or the impressionism of the dilettante. Now while I 
have some sympathy with the historical perspective attack, I have 
none at all for scientific claims on behalf of literary study. They 
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seem to me to misunderstand completely the way literature is 
written and the nature of its effect on the reader. Indeed one often 
finds that such claims are made by individuals of marked artistic 
insensibility whose mental world of causal patterns and relation- 
ships has been preserved inviolate from any corrupting contact 
with practising writers. When the charge is made, therefore, that 
criticism of living authors cannot be scientific my answer is that 
of course it cannot, but no more can literary criticism of the pro- 
ducts of any age—and this is as it should be. Readers will no doubt 
have noticed at this point that in speaking of the scientific attack 
I have dropped the term ‘research’, which is in my title, and taken 
refuge in such expressions as ‘study’, ‘original work’ and ‘literary 
criticism’. One reason for this is that it seems more convincing, on 
the face of it, to say that scientific method and literary criticism are 
incompatible than to speak of incompatibility between scientific 
method and ‘research’—particularly since scientists must be diligent 
and dedicated researchers. Indeed, the word ‘research’ clearly has 
more than one meaning. It was originally invoked by the humanities 
in their anxiety to gain academic respectability and to earn parity 
with the sciences. It is now associated increasingly with anxiety 
about their future status, and blindness concerning their real pur- 
pose, on the part of arts faculties. Yet all talk about research—the 
siren’s song to so many drowning mariners from the ship 
‘Humanities’"—will be confused and misleading until we accept that 
it means very different things in the faculties of science and of arts. 
And it cannot be used as a stick with which to beat the student of 
contemporary literature until it has received closer scrutiny and its 
use in literary studies has been disentangled from its application by 
science. 

The first thing to be said, no doubt, is that literary history in 
general is no more scientific than political or social or economic 
history, or the history of science itself. Even some of its more 
detailed aspects—counting images or themes, or uncovering certain 
kinds of influence—are not accepted, at any rate by one’s scientific 
colleagues, as genuinely comparable to what is regarded as scientific 
method. The reason for this must ultimately be found in the funda- 
mental differences between science and literature. It would take a 
great deal of time to examine these differences adequately, but they 
were strikingly summarized by the Vice-Chancellor of Southampton 
University when he said in a recent lecture: 
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The life of science is one of constant advance; it is lived at the 
boundaries of our knowledge of the natural world which it is for 
ever pushing back. . . . But art lives its life at a boundary which it 
may never make recede; it is a metanatural or metaphysical boundary 
imposed by our mortal condition. We may compare the Saloman in 
Bacon’s New Atlantis with Prospero in the Tempest of Bacon’s con- 
temporary, Shakespeare. Saloman speaks of libraries and devices and 
experiments: Prospero breaks his staff and gives up his power. The 
scientists of Saloman’s house will plumb all depths and unknown 
places; Prospero is content to drown his book where plummet never 
reached nor ever will. In the New Atlantis we hear of ‘the enlarging 
of the bounds of human Empire’; on the island of Prospero we hear 
of the great globe itself dissolving and leaving not a rack behind... . 
Science ministers, not necessarily by intent but inevitably, to our sense 
of power and mastery, which may mislead; literature makes us aware 
of what is, in the end, our helplessness and ignorance, and this is 
healthy, and opens up deliverance. 


A failure to make distinctions such as these, and to maintain 
awareness of them, has, I think, had unfortunate consequences for 
much literary research. For one thing, we have too often accepted, 
on the analogy of science, that all additions to knowledge, however 


apparently trivial, are useful in the long run. This I understand to 
be true in science—all information eventually contributes in greater 
or lesser degree to future advances in the understanding and 
mastering of our material environment. But we are dealing with 
literature, with products of the human spirit, not with the natural 
world. The pursuit of knowledge in this sphere simply for its own 
sake leads in the end to what the Times Literary Supplement 
recently called ‘resignation to pointlessness’. Triviality is dignified 
by the term scholarship, scholarship is rendered sterile by triviality, 
and we end by writing articles such as ‘Notes on the doctor who 
attended Stendhal’s mistress Guilia Martini’. Would it really help 
towards an understanding of Sartre’s ideas and their artistic 
embodiment if we were laboriously to assemble notes on his 
charwoman’s brother-in-law? In other words the fallacy, in the 
sphere of literary studies, of the usefulness of all knowledge lies 
in the fact that it encourages scholarship for scholarship’s sake and 
this may have nothing whatever to do with our real purpose: 
scholarship in the interests of literature. 

A second point follows from this. The pursuit of pseudo-scientific 
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research often leads to the objects of our inquiry being not simply 
non-literary but incapable of throwing even indirect light on 
literary matters. We must surely agree, to take the example of 
Stendhal again, that his writings are the only reason we have, as 
literary scholars, for devoting attention to him. If this is so, then 
the only justification for scrutinizing his laundry-lists or unearthing 
information about the doctor who attended his mistress is the 
enhanced understanding of his work, the sharpened response to it, 
which these things bring—if they do bring it at all. 

In the third place, the conviction that all knowledge is in some 
sense useful leads much research to the exhaustive and exhausting 
scrutiny of entirely pedestrian and untalented writers, or to the 
embedding of a quite trivial text in the notes, glossaries and appen- 
dices of a critical edition four times the length of the text. 

Fourthly, scientific research necessarily requires and continually 
employs the principle of verification. But the nature of literature 
means that we may verify extra-literary evidence but not central 
responses to literature itself. In his recent exceedingly good book, 
The Truest Poetry, Mr. Laurence Lerner is concerned to make the 
point that, as he puts it, ‘really valuable critical writing cannot be 
verified’. This is so, I think, because most great literature does not 
bring us new intellectual knowledge; it brings us imaginative 
apprehension of facts with which we were already reasonably 
familiar—as in the essays of Montaigne, or Phédre, or A la 
recherche du temps perdu. This means that whereas scientific 
studies are continually uncovering facts and confirming hypotheses, 
literary studies are primarily concerned with taste and aesthetic 
responses. Now, of course, taste and discrimination must rest firmly 
on historical facts uncovered by research. Yet the analogy with 
science causes too many scholars to put all the emphasis on a search 
for facts and makes them forget that in literary studies facts are a 
beginning only. Their real justification is the scholar’s use of them 
in order to inform and intensify response to the work of art. 

One further point should be made. Scientifically inspired research 
in literary studies can be over-rated as an intellectual activity. In 
some forms—as set to our research students, if not as carried out 
by ourselves—it is little more than industriousness, the painstaking 
elaboration of inventories. Without decrying industriousness, we 
must surely reject the set of values which ranks sheer labour on a 
dead author as worthwhile academic work yet refuses to accept as 
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academically sound or permissible what may be intelligent and 
original writing about a contemporary. 

In these last two points concerning taste and intelligence lies the 
justification for these rather protracted comments on the claim that 
research in literary studies can be scientific. I do not for one moment 
deny the value of much research carried on by literary scholars, 
even though I dislike the actual word ‘research’. Careful, systematic 
studies must obviously be the constant pursuit of university scholars. 
But in scholarship which really brings credit to our profession the 
pursuit of knowledge must be inseparable from critical intelligence 
and literary sensibility. The criticisms which I have been making 
are simply designed to show that when knowledge, in the sense of 
information, becomes divorced from intelligence and sensibility 
(and the ‘publish or perish’ mentality is very apt to encourage this 
divorce) the humanities suffer severely. And I suspect that the type 
of mind which carries on such activities is very unlikely to enable 
students, in Professor Mansell Jones’s words, to ‘pass beyond 
analytical comment to an awareness and appraisal of the synthesis 
of values that a great work is’. 

The study of contemporary writing is both natural and desirable 
in so far as a thoughtful attitude to the times in which we live must 
be part of a healthy, active intelligence. The advantages to any 
individual are too obvious to require discussion. But the particular 
value of such interests to university scholars is also very real. The 
study of contemporary literature brings us into contact with 
practising writers; it makes particularly stringent demands on our 
literary insight and independence of judgment; it tends to inhibit 
us from an unnecessary parading of what a president of the Modern 
Language Association of America called the disjecta membra of 
research, i.e., it emphasizes the objects of scholarship rather than 
its processes. Each of these three points requires some further 
comment. 

Research on living authors brings us into direct touch with 
creative writers. It is clearly most unwise, not to say wasteful, to 
write a book on a living author without not only corresponding 
with him but also seeing him personally. Occasionally one may 
be fortunate enough to receive detailed written comments on one’s 
typescript by the writer in question. This is a privilege which we 
cannot enjoy, for obvious reasons, when writing about the literature 
of the past, and it brings various advantages. It enables one to see 
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how a particular writer thinks; to learn how he composes his work; 
to have a special awareness of his aims and intentions and of his 
own conception of what he is doing. From this important conse- 
quences follow. We may learn, in an entirely salutary way, how 
wrong we can be about a writer although what we have said seems 
coherent and consistent within its own terms. On the other hand 
we may also learn, in a memorable way, how misleading the state- 
ments of certain authors about themselves or their work may be. 
As a result we shall have a sharp and healthy awareness of how 
extremely difficult it is to write really good criticism, how easily it 
can be a mental structure which seems to be illuminating yet makes 
no significant contact with the man and his work. The effects of 
such awareness can only be good when we return to the study of 
earlier writers. It encourages that underlying humility, that sense 
of complexity and of nuance without which literary studies can 
achieve very little. Again, contact with a living writer brings 
increased awareness of the very considerable displacement, the 
décalage, which can exist between the man himself and his pub- 
lished work. It serves as a warning against the romantic assumption 
that a writer is always expressing his own beliefs or experiences in 
an imaginative work. By the same token, it warns against any facile 
reconstruction of the man’s personality from his books. Camus 
offered a warning on this point when he wrote, discussing the 
writer’s dislike of self-disclosure: 

S’il lui arrive de se mettre en scéne, on peut tenir pour exceptionnel 
qu’il parle de ce qu’il est réellement. Les ceuvres d’un homme retra- 
cent souvent l’histoire de ses nostalgies ou de ses tentations, presque 
jamais sa propre histoire, surtout lorsqu’elles prétendent a étre 
autobiographiques. 

Not least of all contact with a living writer will remind us— 
though contact with our friends or elementary self-inspection should 
have done the same thing—that ‘influences’ are a most delicate 
aspect of literary criticism; that to know what books a man has in 
his library is no evidence that he has read every one of them; that 
many of the most potent influences working on our minds are 
highly intangible and do not come directly from books at all. Once 
again I think that these latter points concerning the possible gap 
between the man and his work and the extreme elusiveness of 
influences can bring nothing but considerable benefit when we 
return to the study of an earlier period. 
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Because the criticism of contemporary literature brings us into 
contact with living writers it also becomes, in the second place, a 
very considerable challenge to our powers of literary perception. 
The experience of analysing present-day writing will remind us 
that criticism is high, intellectual adventure, an adventure that 
must often entail error and misplaced emphasis. Where literary 
study claims infallibility it surely testifies to its own superficiality. 
Now in approaching a writer of today we must rely very much on 
our own critical resources and accept the possibility of making 
mistakes of judgment. This was the burden of my earlier quotation 
from Sainte-Beuve. There is usually less solid critical writing 
available on a living author. The opinions of those writing about 
him have not yet hardened into generally accepted views. Disagree- 
ment may well be widespread. In such a case our insight into the 
particular writer’s work will have to be derived mainly from his 
own writings, not the writings of others about him. We shall have 
to distinguish boldly what is best in what is contemporary, giving 
cogent reasons for our opinions. This is a genuine test of our ability, 
of our very credentials as teachers of literature, since it challenges 
us to discriminate among innovations, to reject passing fashions 
and bogus originality, to discern here and now some of the qualities 
which our successors in 25 or 50 years’ time will also admire. And 
so it is only if we do these things reasonably well that we are really 
equipped to teach the literature of earlier centuries, let alone to 
write about it. This, I take it, is the conviction behind Mr. Allen 
Tate’s somewhat combative remark that ‘the scholar who tells us 
he understands Dryden, but makes nothing of Yeats or Hopkins, 
is telling us that he does not understand Dryden’. 

It might still be argued, I suppose, that scholarship is not possible 
in the case of contemporary literature because scholarship, by its 
very nature, must be historical. This is a view I find it difficult to 
accept. In one sense, certainly, serious work on the contemporary 
writer need not inevitably be less scholarly. It is true that the facts 
are probably more accessible, but one still requires the same back- 
ground of sound knowledge of the literature of the country 
concerned; one still needs to know what kind of question must be 
asked of an author, living or dead, in order to be able to pronounce 
valuably on his work; one will be bound to consult such private 
papers—notebooks, diaries, etc.—as he is willing to release for 
inspection; one will attempt to confirm and treat with the utmost 
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tact questions of source, influence, and so on. No doubt scholarship 
presents fewer obstacles in the case of the contemporary writer by 
virtue of the very fact that he is contemporary. But scholarship is 
surely to be evaluated not so much by the difficulties it encounters 
as by the conclusions to which it leads, the final picture which it 
presents. This brings me to the third value of work on living 
writers. It is valuable precisely because it so readily distinguishes 
between illuminating and irrelevant facts; because it puts a premium 
on the fruits of scholarship rather than its processes. It is not easy, 
when actually face to face with a writer, to bury his work under 
an elaborate critical apparatus, and I think the inhibition which 
one feels here is entirely healthy. In the end one must write one’s 
book in order to illuminate the author’s work, not in order to 
parade all one’s reading or to seek scholarly status by cluttering the 
bottom of every page with footnotes, many of which could be more 
neatly and tastefully worked into one’s text. To write about con- 
temporary authors, and to experience this kind of inhibition, thus 
has the exceilent effect of making scholarship less obviously intru- 
sive without in any way reducing the necessity for it. Experience 
of writing about contemporary literature serves the cause of litera- 
ture, and of genuine scholarship, by dissuading us from joining the 
ranks of the pseudo-scholars who, as Lanson pointed out in the 
introduction to his history of French literature, ‘ne lisent pas, mais 
dépouillent, et croient faire assez de convertir en fiches tout 
limprimé dont ils s’emparent’. 

The objection might be made, at this point, that the ideas set out 
above are weakened by a failure to distinguish between literary 
history and literary criticism. Literary history is claimed by some 
as the unique and distinct province of the scholar and applicable 
only to the literature of the past. Literary criticism, on the contrary, 
is dismissed as a light-hearted and unscholarly pursuit which may 
at best be applied—by ‘journalists’-—to current writing. This is 
surely a mistaken, and even a foolish, point of view. Of course, 
literary history is a different thing from literary criticism, but the 
difference does not consist in the one being applied to the past and 
the other to the present. Both can, and should be, applied to the 
past and to the present. What distinguishes them is that literary 
history is a necessary, preparatory activity and that literary criticism 
uses it as an indispensable basis. Both must be used for the proper 
illumination of literature, be it of the 17th century or the 20th, 
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and there is no question of the one being the work of the serious 
student and the other a mere dilettante’s frolic. It is significant that 
Rudler’s Les Techniques de la critique et de l'histoire littéraires, 


which is recommended so often to young scholars, should end with 
the following words: 


Et maintenant qu'il soit bien entendu que ces techniques, si 
pénétrées qu’elles soient d’esprit critique, ne sont pas exactment la 
critique. Elles lui préparent les voies, lui déblaient le terrain, 
laiguisent, l’assurent, mais elles ne dispensent pas du corps-a-corps 
avec la pensée et la forme des ceuvres, dont l’intelligence et l’apprécia- 
tion constituent proprement la critique. Les qualités qui y sont 
nécessaires, tout en pouvant se développer jusqu’é un certain point 
par un entrainement méthodique, ne se réduisent guére en corps de 


méthode; elles sont un don de nature, et relévent de la formation 
générale de l’esprit. 


Great literature is appearing now just as it did in the past. Few 
are inclined to dismiss all contemporary writing as worthless now 
that we know so much about the derisive, and also stupid, critical 
attacks made on Wordsworth after The Excursion, on Balzac and 
Flaubert by their contemporaries, on Baudelaire when he published 
Les Fleurs du mal. But if great literature is being written here and 
now, if, as must surely be the case, literature is a whole, extending 
continually from the past into the present and not having died a 
mysterious death in 1857 or 1914, then it is one of our tasks, as 
scholars, to sift out what is best from among the vast mass of 
contemporary writing and bring to it all the resources we can muster 
of both learning and insight. 

This is the more necessary because we have a duty to criticism, 
and to literature, to see that pronouncements on current writing are 
not left entirely to the necessarily hasty and summary judgments of 
the week-end reviewers. Who can perform this task of preserving 
standards in the criticism of contemporary work if we are not 
prepared to do it? If, as scholars, we work from time to time on 
living authors contemporary criticism, and the criticism of our con- 
temporaries, will benefit enormously. If the universities concerned 
themselves more boldly and more actively with critical standards 
and with current literary standards I have no doubt that they could 
become genuine centres of literary influence in the country. And 
this is one thing, among many others, which our universities 
ought to be. 
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North Staffordshire 


INTEREST in statistics of student performance at British universities 
has recently been aroused by the publication of research by 
Malleson,'?3 Mountford,* and others.5 College records are no 
longer the ‘closed shop’ of the past. They now provide the much 
needed material for improvements in selection procedure, and for 
research into the pitfalls which may be encountered at various 
stages of an university career. As Malleson has said: “With the in- 
creasing availability of such background data from different 
institutions, it should prove easier to recognize areas worthy of 
investigation.’ Our contribution to this important field of research 
is contained in this record of the performance of all students 
admitted to the University College of North Staffordshire from its 
opening in 1950 up to, and including the intake of 1957. The only 
exceptions to this are the one-year exchange students, and three 
Hungarians who were admitted without regard to the usual 
entrance requirements in 1956. 

Since Keele is a very young establishment, we are furnished with 
the unique opportunity of having all the college records readily 
accessible. The yearly intake of students has so far not exceeded 
200, so enabling us to consider the total entry without dealing with 
figures of unmanageable proportions. As a college which has de- 
parted to a marked extent from the accepted pattern of advanced 
education, and has not entirely escaped the label ‘experimental’, it 
has been especially interesting to compare our figures for failure 
rates and degree classes with similar information from other 
universities. 

As always, before such comparisons can be made, a certain 
amount of explanation is required with regard to the nature of 
the course of study. At Keele the minimum period of study prior 
to the awarding of a degree is four years. The first year consists of 
two elements: a common course of lectures for all students, regard- 
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less of their prospective Honours courses; and tutorial courses both 
in subjects which the student has taken to G.C.E. Advanced Level, 
and in at least two subjects with which the student is unfamiliar. 
This Foundation Year is designed ‘to introduce the student to some 
of the methods and information necessary to an estimate of the 
inheritance, the problems and achievements of modern Western 
European man’. At the end of the year, all Foundation Year 
students sit a common examination which they are required to pass 
before proceeding to the second year. The first stage completed, 
students can then embark upon their degree work in two, or in 
some cases three, Principal subjects. In addition each student takes 
subsidiary subjects, giving a total of not less than four subjects in 
all. The subsidiary requirements are normally completed during 
the second and third years, and the Final Examinations in Principal 
subjects are held at the end of the fourth year. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is awarded with Honours to those who attain the 
prescribed standard in both Principal subjects; a Pass degree may 
be awarded on the results of the same examinations. There is no 
General Degree at Keele. 


Notes to Tables 

The terms used throughout the tables are defined as follows: 

Total Entry— all students with the exception of those registering 
for one year only, and Hungarian students. 

Recouped— failed examinations, but passed on re-examination. 

Failed— required to withdraw on academic grounds. 

Withdrawn— required to withdraw on other than academic 
grounds, or withdrew at own request. 

Table I. This table shows the analysis of the total under- 
graduate entry for the years 1950 to 1957 inclusive, in terms of 
their success and failure at the three major stages of the four-year 
course. Stage I—Foundation Year, stage II—Principal years 1 and 
2 when subsidiary subjects are taken, and stage III—Final 
Examinations in the Principal subjects. The figures for intakes 
1955 to 1957 show only those stages which had been completed by 
September 1958. Figures for success and failure are expressed as 
percentages of the total number of students completing each stage. 
In this table all students withdrawing for other than academic 
reasons have been shown as a percentage of the total entry, but 
not included in the analysis of successive stages. 
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TABLE II. SUCCESS AND FAILURE, By Sex. 





Total Entry Women 
1950-57 773 477 





Passed 689 389 (83%) 
Recouped 42 44 (9%) 
Failed 37 35 (8%) 
Withdrawn 5 9 











1950-55 321 





Not Completed 1 
Passed 206 (68%) 
Recouped 69 (23% 
Not Completed Sub- 

sidiary Requirements 7 7 (2%) 
Failed 49 (7%) 
Withdrawn 13 


Pl and P2 
Principal and 
Subsidiary 
Subjects 


| 





Proceeded to Final Year 1950-54 | 366 


Not Completed 9 
Passed 344 
5 
8 





Recouped 
Failed 


; Graduated 344 (82%) 








Not completed course 12 

Not com. sub. 5 (1%) | 
Withdrawn Db. |} & 
Failed 60 (14%) 41 
Intake 434 | 282 


Table II. The final column of Table I is taken a step further 
and is shown here in terms of men and women. 

Table III. The total entry for the year 1950 to 1954 inclusive, 
the only intakes to have completed the four year course at the time 
of writing, is analysed to show the class of degree obtained by 
those graduating, and the numbers of students failing to graduate. 
A similar analysis for all students who were originally referred in 
the Foundation Year and subsequently allowed to proceed (re- 
couped) forms the second part of the table. The third part con- 
siders students who recouped in the second stage of the course, 
i.e., Pl and P2 years. 

In all three tables the category ‘Failed’ includes all students who 
have been required to withdraw after failing examinations, or at 
any other point where the decision has been based on inadequate 
academic performance. Although in some instances it is known that 
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ill-health, either physical or mental, has been an important factor 
in this failure, for the purposes of this analysis, no differentiation 
has been made. However, it is important to mention that apart from 
the cases of mental illness on record, there have been a number of 
students among the failures whose problems can only be classified 
as a ‘character disorder’. These young men and women show no 
recognizable pattern of mental illness; they are commonly inde- 
pendent, realistic, energetic and original, and not infrequently of 
high ability. They are characterized by an apparently permanent 
incompatibility between genuine enthusiasm for their subjects and 
resistance to any organized programme of work. They are frequently 
described as ‘lazy’ or ‘indifferent’ by their tutors and attract un- 
favourable attention by their failure to complete prescribed work, 
and their poor performance in examinations. There is often a more 
general resistance to conformity displayed by petty rule-breaking 
and conspicuous unconventionality. 

While accurate classification is extremely difficult, it may be 
estimated that ‘character disorders’ account for between 7 per cent 
and 9 per cent of all failures, whereas diagnosed mental illness 
accounts for 10 per cent to 11 per cent. The problem is not a new 
one, but there is no evident remedy. Nor, clearly is it confined to 
one university; the Cambridge University Health Service in its 
annual report of 1957,° refers to ‘character disorders’ (defined on a 
broadly similar basis) as forming a substantial proportion of all 
undergraduates referred with psychological problems and as ‘a 
constant worry to those in authority’. 

The category ‘withdrawn’ includes only those students whose 
academic record was unexceptionable and who withdrew or were 
required to withdraw for other reasons. 


Some Comparisons and Observations 

Table I shows an overall failure rate of 15 per cent for the five 
intakes which have so far completed their four-year courses. With 
the reservations which must always attend such comparisons, this 
figure may be set against overall failure rates of 12 per cent at 
Liverpool (Mountford, 1956); 16 per cent at University College, 
London (Malleson, 1958); and 21 per cent at the London School of 
Economics (Carr-Saunders, 1952).’ 

Failure rates in Pl and P2 years have been relatively stable 
throughout the six years for which the figures are complete. When 
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the subsidiary requirements were reduced from three subjects to 
two, a decision affecting the 1953 and subsequent intakes, it is 
interesting that no marked change occurred. There does, however, 
appear to be a recent tendency for the failure rates to increase. 

Failure rates in Foundation Year have been calculated for intakes 
1950 to 1957 inclusive; no clear trend is observable through these 
eight years. What is apparent is the increasing percentage of 
students recouping in the Foundation Year, which, in view of the 
picture presented in Table III, augurs poorly for their future 
success. Comparison with failure rates in the first year at other 
universities is meaningful only in so far as the first year may be 
regarded as a minimum lapse of time in which mistakes of selec- 
tion can be corrected. Our figure of 6 per cent can be set against 
5 per cent at Liverpool, 7 per cent at University College, London, 
and 8 per cent to 9 per cent ‘over the whole university field’ (U.G.C. 
report for 1947 to 1952; quoted by Malleson). 

Analysis of the classes of degree obtained by all students gradu- 
ating in intakes 1950 to 1954 inclusive (Table IID), shows that the 
relative proportions in each class have remained fairly stable, the 
main exception being in the number of Firsts awarded. 

Our figures for the five years combined may be compared with 
those from other universities, in terms of percentages, as follows: 


I ILi Iii I! Pass 

U.C.NS. 4% 22% 38% 27% ; 
60% 

U.C.L. , 25% 39% 
64% 

Liverpool 5% 40% 29% 
69% 

London % 54% 

Oxford, Cambridge % 54%, 

English Universities % 48% 

English U.C.s 62% 

The figures for Liverpool are distorted by the fact that students 
not performing well in Honours courses are permitted to transfer 
to Ordinary Degree courses in the same university, which appears 
to provide a continuing element of selection in the Honours schools. 

The analysis of the performance of students who recouped 
either in Foundation Year or in years Pl and P2 is interesting 
although based on relatively small numbers. Table III shows that 
a student who recoups Foundation Year (and escapes any form of 
non-academic casualty in the subsequent three years) has a chance 


of graduating which is only slightly better than 50 per cent. Of 
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those in this category who have graduated, only two out of fifteen 
have obtained ‘good degrees’ (13 per cent) as compared with the 
overall figure of 26 per cent. On the other hand, students who 
passed Foundation Year without being referred, but passed Pl 
and P2 only by recouping, show an eventual failure rate indentical 
with the overall figure (2 per cent) for students completing the final 
year; though only 11 per cent obtained ‘good degrees’. 

No account has been given in the tables of students who have 
been delayed in their progress for purely academic reasons, i.e., 
taking more than the regular four years to complete the course. The 
total number of such students is only eleven in all intakes. There is 
no evidence that the degree of unsatisfactory performance which 
this category must represent is more likely to follow recouping in 
the Foundation Year. 

We cannot attempt inter-faculty comparisons since no such 
initial differentiation exists at Keele; the same is true of the depart- 
mental system in so far as each student during his course may be 
a member of four or five different departments, and not at any time 
the exclusive ‘property’ of any one of these. 

The aim of this report is to show the year by year performance 
of the 1,250 students admitted to this college during the first eight 
years of its existence. The background data has been provided and 
the way is now clear for more detailed research. Some of the sub- 
jects that need to be considered include the relationship between in- 
formation available at the time of admission (school records, head 
teacher’s report, etc.) and subsequent academic performance; a study 
of mature students, taking into account their previous education 
and qualifications; and an analysis of the group ‘withdrawals’. 


NOTES 
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IV. DIFFERENT SORTS OF STUDENTS 


NICOLAS MALLESON, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Director, Research Unit for Student Problems, University of London 
Institute of Education 


THE earlier papers in this series’:  * reported the general nature 
of the survey, and were concerned with schooling, sex differences, 
and hours of study. This, like the second and third, will be con- 
cerned with the 470 Average Age Home Students. 


Unioneers and Social Isolates 

There are legendary figures in the university. On the one hand 
is the union man, passionately involved in student politics, reluc- 
tantly returning to his studies only a few weeks before his finals, 
to scrape by with a third. On the other, is the serious withdrawn 
studious fellow who gets little from, and perhaps gives little to the 
university, but having no distractions, obtains a high degree. Can 
these characters be found in the 1953 entry at University College? 

The Permanent Secretary of University College Union kindly 
prepared a list of those 1953 entry students who, so far as she could 
remember, had been particularly active; there were some 40 subjects. 
The author then went through the questionnaires and picked out a 
number of others who had shown that they had held a number of 
union or student society offices. Together this produced a group of 
70 students. It is not suggested that these were the only students 
active in the union; but undoubtedly the group contains most of 
the most active—it will be called the Unioneers. There were 47 men 
and 23 women. 

By chance there were much the same number, 71, of the Average 
Age Students who had made some comment about being lonely or 
finding difficulty in making social contacts in the college on the 
“open ended”, item of their questionnaire. This group can be called 
the Social Isolates. Again it is not suggested that these were the only 
students who were, or felt they were, in some social isolation; 
certainly within the group there must have been great differences 


54 
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in the degree of isolation that had called forth the student’s com- 
ment. It seems reasonable to presume that the group is well weighted 
with those more withdrawn and isolated. There were 51 men and 
20 women. In both groups the sex ratio is much the same as that 
of the whole intake. 

The Unioneers and the Social Isolates were compared to each 
other, and to the rest of the A.A.H.S. group. The principal findings 
are given below. 


TABLE I. UNIONEERS AND SOCIAL ISOLATES: DEGREES OstTaINeD. (A.A.H.S.) 


II. Hon. | 
I. Hon. unclassi- | Ila. Hon. | Ib. Hon. | II. Hon. | Failed 
fied 





Unioneers ..| 57% | 60% + |1208% | 25 37% | 20 (29%) | 2 
(Total 70) 
Social 17) | 110 (15%) | 8(12%) | 913%) | 30 (44%) | 11 (167%) | 3 


| 28 (10%) | ‘21 (8%) | 48 (18%) 101 (37%) | 70 (26%) 61 
(Total 329) 


| 


"Percentages ar are e calculated on n those graduating only. 


TABLE IIT. UNIONEERS AND SOCIAL wer ACADEMIC CATEGORY. (GRADUATING 
A.A.HLS.) 


| Academic Cream Average Poor 


Unioneers a4 21 (31%) 29 (42%) 18 (27%) 
Social Isolates ..| 21 (31%) 36 (53%) 11 (16%) 
The Rest .. .., 91 (34%) 112 (42%) 65 (24%) 





Table I gives the degrees obtained, and Table II gives the 
Academic Category.” It will be seen that the Social Isolates get more 
first honour degrees than Unioneers, 10 against 5. However, allowing 
for those who got upper seconds, and those who went on to post 
graduate work, the numbers in the Academic Cream category are 
exactly the same, 21. The numbers of failing students were very 
small in both groups. This may well be because the criteria of the 
groups tends to cut out those who fail and leave in the first year. 
[For clarity of comparison, therefore, Tables II to VIII will be for 
the graduating student only.] The Social Isolates had rather fewer 
in the ‘poor’ category than the Unioneers and the Rest, 16 per cent 
as against 27 per cent and 24 per cent. 
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TABLE III. UNIONEERS AND SociAL ISOLATES: Hours OF PRIVATE STUDY. 
(GRADUATING A.A.H.S.) 





| Daily hours 
study First Year Second Year Third Year 





1-2 Hours | 31 (54% 24 (42%) 11 (20%) 
3-5 Hours 21 (37%) 28 (49%) 26 (47%) 
>5 Hours 5 9%) 5 (9% 18 (33% 





: 1-2 Hours 28 (47%) 17 (29%) 14 (24% 
Social Isolates me: 3-5 Hours 26 35 - 32 (54%) 


(44% 
>5 Hours 5 0% 7 %o 13 (22%) 





1-2 Hours 93 (48% 74 Yo 48 (25%) 
The Rest .. a 3-5 Hours 86 (45%) 98 A 81 (42%) 
>5 Hours 14 (7%) 22 Yo 63 (33%) 





Table III shows the hours of private study reported. In the first 
year all groups seemed to do about the same amount of work. In 
the second year, when union activity is traditionally most marked, 
more Unioneers were in the lower categories. In the third year 
more were in higher. This would certainly fit with the ‘last minute 
spurt to catch up’ pattern with which the Unioneer is traditionally 
credited. The Social Isolates reported hours of study not dissimilar 
to the Rest. There was nothing to suggest they were particularly 
hard-working ‘swots’. 

The faculty distribution showed that slightly more of the 
Unioneers were in the Humanities (42 as against 32 of the Social 
Isolates), slightly more of the Social Isolates were in the Sciences 
and Engineering Faculties (36 against 26). There were almost no 
differences in schooling or in parents social class group. 

There were some differences in the attitudes on coming up to 
university discussed in the paper on ‘Schooling’.? More of the Social 
Isolates felt their parents were ‘keen’ than did the Unioneers. More 
of the Unioneers professed keenness themselves than did the Social 
Isolates. Tables IV and V show this. Rather more Unioneers would 
have preferred to go to Oxbridge; Table VI shows this. 

TABLE IV. UNIONEERS AND SociAL ISOLATES: PARENTS’ ATTITUDE TO UNIVERSITY 
(GRADUATING A.A.H.LS.) 


Parents Keen Parents Neutral 


Unioneers .. va 37 (56%) 29 (44% 
Social Isolates nie 45 (69%) | 20 31%) 
The Rest .. | 7 ey 73 (35%) 
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TABLE V. UNIONEERS AND SociAt ISOLATES. STUDENTS’ ATTITUDE TO UNIVERSITY. 
(GRADUATING A.A.H.S.) 





Student Keen | Student Neutral 


Unioneers .. | 3 @% | % GSH 
Social Isolates oe a | =a oy 
The Rest .. .-| 179 (84% 35 (16%) 





TABLE VI. UNIONEERS AND SOCIAL ISOLATES. FirsT CHOICE OF UNIVERSITY 





| 
First Choice | First Choice 
London Oxbridge 


Unioneers .. ..| 4 (6%) 22 (33%) 
Social Isolates va ae. Gea 16 (24%) 
The Rest... | 156 (2%) 61 (28%) 





In a study of this kind it is difficult to make any very good assess- 
ment of personality differences. It is notable that rather more of the 
Unioneers were treated for psychiatric troubles at the Student 
Health Centre. Table VII shows this. It may be that this is a reflec- 


TABLE VII. UNIONEERS AND SOCIAL ISOLATES. PSYCHIATRIC DisORDERS. 
(GRADUATING A.A.H.S.) 


Psychiatric 
Disorders 


Unioneers .. Ee 22 (32%) 
Social Isolates ‘se 16 (24%) 
The Rest... a Ss Gk 





tion of a greater readiness to seek advice than of a greater need. 
The proportions of those reacting adversely to examinations (either 
treated for pre-examination strain* or reporting themselves troubled 
on their questionnaires) is virtually the same for each group, 15 of 
the Unioneers, 17 of the Social Isolates. Social Isolates reported 
themselves as shy in company and troubled by minor psychological 
ailments more often than Unioneers, 28 as against 15. 

Thoday,* working with students at Birmingham University, found 
that those in Halls of Residence took more part in Union activity 
than those living at home, those in lodgings occupying an inter- 
mediate position. In this survey the pattern was similar; 22 per 
cent of the 89 students in Halls or Hostels were Unioneers, whereas 
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only 18 per cent of the 174 in lodgings, and 12 per cent of the 141 
at home were. Table VIII shows the principal place of residence for 
Unioneers and for Social Isolates. As one would expect, social 
isolation was less common in Halls and Hostels, and most common 
in lodgings. 


TaBLeE VIII. UNIONEERS AND SOCIAL ISOLATES. PRINCIPAL PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 
(GRADUATING A.A.H.S.) 


Home Hall or Hostel Lodging 





Unioneers .. sid 17 (25%) 20 (29%) 31 (46%) 
Social Isolates 4 18 (27%) 12 (18%) 38 (56%) 
The Rest .. .. 106 (39%) 57 (21%) 105 (39%) 


Students living in Halls and Hostels 

The provision of Halls of Residence, and the virtues thereof, is 
a matter of high policy in civic universities. Thoday*® has given her 
findings with Birmingham University students. It is of some interest 


therefore to give the findings in this intake of University College 
students. 


TABLE IX. PLACE OF RESIDENCE. SEX. (A.A.H.LS.) 


Women Total 





Home be i oe Yo) 36 (21%) 168 (100%) 
Lodging... -<t oa 7 40 (20%) 202 (100%) 
Hostel én .. 48 (48% 52 (52%) 100 (100%) 


Table IX shows the proportions of men and women in the 
different residences. There was considerable excess of women in 
Hall or Hostel. 41 per cent of the women in the intake, though only 
13 per cent of the men were accommodated. Over half the students 
in Halls were women. 


TABLE X. PLACE of Resipence. ACADEMIC CATEGORY. (A.A.H.S.) 








Academic | r 
Cream Average Poor Fail 





Home ..| 44 (26%) | 68 (40%) | 29 (17%) | 27 7%) 


168 (100%) 
odging .. 58 (29%) | 72 (36%) | 44 (22% | 28 (14% 
202 (100%) 
Hall or Hostel 4... 31 (31%) | 37 G7% | 21 21% 4% MI% 
100 (100%) 
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The academic categories achieved by residents in Hall or Hostel 
was slightly better all along; Home students did worse than those 
in lodgings. Table X gives the data. 11 per cent of the Hall students 
failed, 14 per cent of the lodgings and 17 per cent of those at home. 
Conversely 31 per cent of the Hall students were in the Academic 
Cream category, as against 29 per cent in lodgings, and 26 per 
cent at home. The differences were not great, but they were 
consistent. Thoday does not give the academic results for her 
Birmingham students, so comparison is not possible here. She 
reports however that there was little detectable difference in the 
amount of academic work done between those in different places 
of residence. The findings in this survey are in agreement with this.’ 

Any adequate assessment of the effects of placement in a Hall 
of Residence would need a special study. Random results from 
surveys like these can only give the broadest suggestion. There are 
many complicating factors which would need to be taken into 
account. 


Students reacting badly to examinations 

It is well known that every year a number of students react to 
their examinations with an excess of nervousness and apprehension; 
helping these cases is, indeed, one of the major functions of a 
Student Health Service. The clinical picture of examination anxiety 
has been described elsewhere;4 here it is of interest to delineate the 
incidence in this student entry. 

Sixty-six students in the entry were treated for examination 
anxiety at the Student Health Centre; mostly at their finals. In 
addition, 21 cases who had not availed themselves of treatment, 
stated, in their questionnaires that they were usually unwell and 
panicky during their examinations. Together these make a group of 
87 Examination Reactors. 

It is often thought that it is predominantly the poor student, at 
risk for failure, who reacts by examination anxiety. In this entry 
the ‘poor’ academic category has a slight excess of Examination 
Reactors, 28 per cent as against 18 per cent for the remainder, but 
cases were fairly evenly distributed between the categories. In par- 
ticular the proportions of Examination Reactors in the Academic 
Cream Category was no different from that of the remainder. There 
is certainly nothing to suggest a simple linear relationship between 
lack of ability and anxiety in this entry. Table XI gives the data. 
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Taste XI. Exam. Reactors. AcaDemic Catecory. (A.A-H.S.) 
! ’ 


l 
Academic | 
| 


Cream | Average | Poor | Fail Total 





Exam. Reactors ..| 24 (28%) | 28 (32%) | 24 (28%) | 11 (13%) | 87 (100% 
The Rest .. .- 109 (29%) 149 (39%) | 70 (18%) | 55 (14%) 383 (100%) 





Although it has been the author’s clinical impression that many 
cases of pre-examination strain have been overworking, this is not 
borne out by the questionnaire answers; Table XII shows that in 


Taste XII. Exam. Reactors. Hours oF Private Stupy. (THIRD YEAR) (LEss 
DIFFERENCES IN EARLIER YEARS) 


1-2 Hours 3-5 Hours > 5 Hours 
Daily Daily Daily Total 


Exam. Reactors ..| 26 (39%) | 27 (40% 13 (200%) | 66 (100%) 
The Rest ..  ..| 55 (22%) | 115 (45%) | 84 (33%) | 254 (100%) 








the third year, Examination Reactors report themselves as doing 
less work than did the rest of the entry. It may be that their anxiety 
had actually diminished their capacity. It may be that the group is 
loaded with rather obsessional self-deprecatory people who consis- 
tently underestimated their own efforts. It may be simply that they 
did in fact do less work, and this was a part cause of their anxiety. 
Only research planned to discriminate between these possibilities is 
likely to tell us where the truth lay. 

The second paper? reported the differences in schooling between 
Examination Reactors and the Rest: 20 per cent of the grammar 
school group, and 21 per cent of the Direct Grant School group 
were Examination Reactors; yet only 8 per cent of the Independent 
School group were. It is not easy to reconcile this with the differences 
in the academic achievement between the school groups. Further 
research is necessary here. 

It is curious to find that, in this entry, rather more of the students 





TABLE XI. _ Exam. REACTORS. PRINCIPAL PLACE OF RESIDENCE. (A.A.H.S.) 


Home Lodging Hostel or Hall 





Exam. Reactors .. 24 (14%) 36 (18%) | 2 Gs 
The Rest .. ..| 144 (86%) | 166 (82%) 73 (73%) 
Total "468 (100% 202 (100%) | 100 (100% 
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living in Hall and Hostel were in the Examination Reactors group. 
Table XIII shows the figure as 14 per cent of those living at home, 
compared with 28 per cent of those in Hall or Hostel, a discrepancy 
the more surprising when it is remembered that the Halls have a 
high proportion Social Group I, independent school educated 
students, and these, in general, are less subject to examination 
strain.? It may be that the close residential arrangements give an 
almost ‘infectious’ quality to the tensions and apprehensions that 
build up in the weeks before the examinations. 


Students who get engaged and who marry 

A good many students get engaged, and some get married during 
their course. Some university teachers deprecate this, feeling it must 
be a diversion of energies from academic channels. There is nothing 
in the history of this 1953 entry to suggest this was so for them. 

There were 74 students who reported they had become engaged; 
15 of these reported they had actually married whilst still under- 
graduates. Also, in the answers to the questionnaire, was to be 
found another group of students who stated that they had no 
particular boy friend or girl friend throughout their course. It is 
interesting to compare these two groups together and against the 
remainder. 


TaBLeE XIV. RELATIONS WITH OpposITE Sex. ACADEMIC CaTeGory. (A.A.H.S.) 
Norte: Percentages are those graduating i: each group. 





Academic 
Cream Average Poor 





Married or Engaged| 29 (42%) 29 (41%) 12 (17%) 4 
No particular Friend) 39 (33%) 48 (41%) 28 (26%) 22 
The Rest .. --| 6 (30%) 100 (45%) 54 (24%) 40 





Table XIV gives the Academic Categories. More of the failure 
category are in the ‘no particular friend’ group, but since many of 
these had left the College early, the comparison is not really valid. 
Making the calculation simply on the graduating students, it will 
nevertheless be seen that the performance of the Engaged and 
Married group was a little better all along. Table XV also suggests 
they worked a little harder in their final year. Although the author 
knows of no published work to confirm it, many American univer- 
sity teachers say that their married and engaged students are to be 
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TABLE XV. RELATIONS WITH Opposite Sex. Hours OF PRIVATE STUDY. (THIRD 
YEAR) (A.A.HLS.) 


1-2 Hours Daily 3-5 Hours Daily | 5 Hours Daily 





Married or Engaged 12 (20%) 26 (44%) 21 (36%) 
No particular Friend 33 (31%) 49 (46%) 25 (24%) 
The Rest .. at 36 CO 67 (45%) 51 (34%) 


depended upon to be the most diligent, they are not distracted by 
the need to go out hunting for a partner. Whether or not that was 
the case with this group of students, there is certainly nothing to 
suggest that their personal life had affected their work adversely. 


Conclusions 

Operational research into university and student problems is very 
new. Extensive, retrospective, ‘hit-and-miss’ surveys of the sort 
described in these four papers have a place; they make a preliminary 
map of the field, and point to areas where planned, detailed, and 
ideally prospective research might be fruitful. But their limitations 
must be remembered. This entry of 470 students must not be 
regarded as a true sample, the findings for which can be extrapolated 
to the universe of British students and British universities. The 
findings are true for the University College, London, and for its 1953 
entry. But they are unlikely to be true for the students of other 
institutions; they may not even be at all true for University College 
students of the 1954 entry. This is why the results have been 
presented in simple figures and percentages. Elegant tests of statisti- 
cal significance could only give a spurious impression of general 
applicability. The only way to find out if, say, the higher failure 
rates of independent school students is true for another university, 
is by direct enquiry. The only significance of this survey is to show 
that the enquiry would be worth the undertaking. 

What, then, are the areas which might be further investigated? 
Most striking, of course, is the relationship between schooling and 
academic achievement. The survey now being worked on at London 
School of Economics, where a 10 per cent sample of the 1956 entry 
to all British universities is being followed, will give us the wider 
picture. If the same pattern is found elsewhere, it will be worth 
exploring the whole area of implicit family and social pressures to 
success. Problems of study are also ripe for investigation. We know 
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very little of the actual manner in which students study, which ways 
are profitable and which are not. Aspects of life in halls of residence 
are interesting. What are the criteria for selection for entry? Do 
social class I students commonly preponderate? Universities are 
always exercised by the degrees of priority to be allocated to new 
hall buildings; more information might well be valuable. Problems 
of examinations and the differential handicap they impose on those 
of more labile temperament are often discussed with great strength 
of conviction, and with grave paucity of information. Vacation work 
and its relation to social class and to academic achievement is also 
worth further enquiry. Here again costly decisions of policy are 
being made with little hard information to guide us. Lastly extensive 
surveys, similar to this, from other institutions, are greatly needed. 
They are neither difficult nor costly to do, but they make a valuable 
beginning for all further work. 


NOTES 
Warm acknowledgments are given to the Administrative Staff of 
University College, London, and to the Registrar, Mr. L. Cahill in 
particular, for the great deal of help given. The Provost, Sir Ifor 
Evans, gave much encouragement. 


The Halley-Stewart Trust launched this work in its early tentative 
stages. The Medical Research Council carried it on. I am most 
grateful to both. 
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K. AUSTWICK 
Lecturer in Education, the University of Sheffield 


A number of surveys have been made recently of the problem of 
selecting students for University courses. Those at London,' 
Liverpool,? and Belfast? were concerned with the selection of 
students for several faculties. A similar survey has been made at 
Sheffield but restricted to the Faculty of Arts. 

Here, the selection of students is based primarily upon results 
gained at Advanced and/or Scholarship level in the G.C.E., the 
available places are offered to those with the most promising results. 

The qualifications and subsequent performances of the students 
entering the Faculty of Arts in the years 1954, 1955 and 1956—514 
in all—were investigated. 

Such students normally take the Intermediate examination in 
four subjects at the end of their first year. (Students failing this 
examination and the supplementary one in September may repeat 
them, once only.) 

If successful, they are either selected for Special Honours courses, 
or allowed to proceed to a General degree; the Final examination 
being taken two years after Intermediate—except that some Special 
Honours students taking Modern Languages may spend one year 
abroad, during their degree course, and therefore graduate one year 
later. 


TABLE I. QUALIFICATIONS OF STUDENTS AT THE END OF THEIR UNIVERSITY COURSES 
(position in December 1959) 





Year of Honours _ General Failures Still | Withdrawals (on 
Entry Degrees | Degrees | (on Academic Studying non-academic | Totals 
grounds) grounds) 








1954 71 (45) 47 (30) 32 (20) 2 4 | 156 
1955 81 (47) 62 (36) 20 (12) 6 2 |} 171 
1956 71 (38) 48 (26) 25 (13) 38 5 187 


Figures in brackets indicate percentages of each year’s entry. 





It will be seen from the table that the number of students admitted 
rose by about 10 per cent each year. 


a4 
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The fifth column shows a number of students who have not 
graduated, at the time of writing. These include Honours students 
spending a year or more abroad, students referred in Final General 
degree examinations and who intend to retake them, students who 
failed the Intermediate and had to repeat their first year, and a few 
whose progress has been delayed as a result of illness, family cir- 
cumstances, etc. In particular, these factors help to account for the 
large number (38) of students in the 1956 entry who have not 
graduated, since this group has been in the University for three 
years only. 

In view of this, and in order to make a stricter comparison 
between these groups, the above table was recalculated, taking each 
group after its three-year, minimum, period. The results are given 
in Table II. 


TABLE II. QUALIFICATIONS OF STUDENTS AFTER THREE YEARS’ STUDY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 





Year of | Honours degrees; General degrees Failures Still 
Entry | (Academic grounds), Studying 


1954 | 57 (36) 36 (23) | 25 (16) 34 
1955 69 (40) 46 (27) 15 (9) 39 
1956 71 (38) 48 (26) 25 (13) 38 








Figures in brackets denote percentages of the year’s entry. 


These results seem consistent from year to year—except perhaps 
the lower number of failures in the 1955 group. They suggest that 
the final percentage of failures in the 1956 group might be about 
17 per cent. These and certain other results are compared with the 
corresponding results for Liverpool? and Belfast? in Table III. The 
results for the two latter Universities are for an earlier period than 
the Sheffield figures. 

In the reports from Liverpool and Belfast, a figure was given for 
unsatisfactory students, viz. those failing on academic grounds or 
not graduating after two years beyond the normal minimum period 
of their courses. In calculating a figure for Sheffield, the 1956 group 
is omitted, and a maximum possible value is used for the 1955 
group by assuming that all the ‘still studying’ group will fail. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the final figure for Sheffield will be 
slightly smaller than the one in the table. On the other hand, in 
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December 1959, 77 students (15 per cent of the three years in-take) 
are already known to have failed; c.f. Table I. 


Tasie II]. A COMPARISON OF RESULTS FOR LIVERPOOL, BELFAST AND SHEFFIELD 
UNIVERSITIES 
Faculties of Arts only 





Liverpool Belfast Sheffield 
1947/49 | 1946/49 1954/56 





Percentage of students graduating after the 

normal minimum period 71 | 53 
Percentage of ‘unsatisfactory students’ 7 26 
Percentage gaining Honours degrees 56 24 





* These results are based upon the 1954 and 1955 groups only. 


In each case, the Sheffield results lie between those for Liverpool 
and Belfast. 

These figures lead to some consideration of the G.C.E. Advanced 
level as a guide to progress in the Arts Faculty. 

Of the students entering the Arts Faculty at Sheffield, between 
60 and 70 per cent have taken the G.C.E. of the Northern Univer- 
sities J.M.B., and nearly 90 per cent of these have taken three 
Advanced level subjects in the summer immediately preceding 
admission to the University. This group numbers 245. The Univer- 
sity results of these 245 students were investigated, under the 
headings of Honours degrees, General degrees and Failures (on 
academic grounds). Their marks in three Advanced level subjects 
(excluding Art) were added together and final results were classified 
in each range of Advanced level marks and the following table 
was drawn up. 

It should be noted that the totals used in Table IV are not 
necessarily the same as those on which admission to the University 
is based. 

From the tables, one obvious conclusion can be drawn: that, in 
the higher ranges of Advanced level totals, the number of failures 
is smaller and the proportion of Honours degrees is higher. Indeed, 
almost all the failures have marks of 165 or less. However, it is 
unlikely that all University places would be filled if a minimum of 
165 in three Advanced level subjects were required for admission, 
and, in any case, such a mark would exclude a large number of 
potential graduates. 
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Another more significant point emerges: there seems to be a 
gradual rise in the level of marks over the three years. This becomes 
clearer if we consider the distribution of totals above and below 
150, as in Table V. 

Thus the proportion of students, of each type, in the ‘above 150’ 
group, rises over the three years. These figures only apply to the 
NUJMB students but the same trend occurred when students from 
all the Examining Boards were considered, and, bearing in mind 
the consistency of final University results over the years concerned 
(c.f. Tables I and II) they are rather striking. Could it be that 
university examiners tend, perhaps subconsciously, to adapt their 
marking to maintain a steady pass/fail ratio? This possibility has 
been discussed by Dale‘ and others. 

One hundred and forty students took two Scholarship papers of 
the NUJMB in the summer immediately before admission and 
could be classified as Honours, General or Fail at the time of 
writing. Their two scholarship marks were added together and the 
results classified, as in the case of the Advanced level performances 
—as in Table VI. 

These results are strikingly similar to the Advanced level ones; 
almost all failures had marks below 100, in fact the majority were 
below 80. Again there is a rise in the marks, especially in 1956. 

So there would appear to be some connection between perform- 
ances at Advanced and Scholarship level and final results at the 
university, but any reliable ‘dividing line’ would be too high to be 
practicable for selection of students. 

Performances in individual subjects were therefore studied, 
especially in the case of General degree students, to see if they 
might have provided any additional help in the problem. A similar 
survey of Honours courses proved impracticable because of the 
small numbers involved. 

The subjects taken by the largest numbers of students in the 
Faculty are English, French, Modern History, Geography, Latin 
and Economics. Economics, however, is taken by very few students 
in the G.C.E. 

Correlations in the first five subjects (English, French, History, 
Geography, Latin) between Advanced level and Intermediate one 
year later, and between Advanced level and Final General degree 
three years later were calculated for students who had taken the 
NUJMB Advanced level immediately before entering the University. 
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In some subjects two Intermediate courses are provided, an Ad- 
vanced course for intending Honours students, and an ordinary 
course for others. Only students in the latter category were con- 
sidered in the calculation of correlations. The results obtained are 
given in Tables VII and VIII. 


TABLE VII. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN N.U.J.M.B. ADVANCED LEVEL IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE ADMISSION AND INTERMEDIATE ONE YEAR LATER 





English French Modern Geography, Latin 
History 





Best estimate (Fisher) for 
the three years . 307 =| 305 
n 127 111 


Significance at 5% level 





TABLE VIII. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN N.U.J.M.B. ADVANCED LEVEL IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE ADMISSION AND FINAL GENERAL DEGREE THREE YEARS LEVEL 


English French Modern Geography Latin 
History 





Best estimate for the three 
years -126 *635 — +089 ‘072 
n 28 43 49 32 
Significance at 5% level 0 + 0 





* Based upon 1955 and 1956 entries only. 

n Number of students concerned. 

Correlations significantly different from zero at 5% level are indicated by +, those 
not significant are denoted by 0. 


The results given in Table VII are all smaller than those found 
by Williams,’ but are in similar order viz., smallest in English, 
largest in Latin and French. In considering these results, especially 
those in Table VIII, it should be remembered that they apply to 
a very narrow range of ability and therefore we would expect them 
to be small. 

Most subjects seem to show some correlation between Advanced 
level and Intermediate, but the only significant correlation between 
Advanced level and Final General degree is in French. (It seems 
possible that, with larger samples, a significant correlation in Latin 
might occur.) 
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Conclusions 

There seems to be some positive connection between overall 
performance in Advanced and Scholarship papers and final per- 
formance at the university. Within individual subjects at Advanced 
level, French appears—from the sample here examined—to be of 
greatest value in predicting success. 

The foregoing does not take account of suggestions for objective 
tests and other methods of selection which might be employed. On 
the other hand, it might provide a few useful pointers to those who 
are faced with this difficult problem of student selection and who 
do not wish to become involved in preparing an ‘eighteen plus’ 
examination for transfer from secondary to university education. 


NOTES 


1 N. Malleson. ‘Student performance at University College.” Universities 
Quarterly, 1958, Vol. 12, iii. 

2 J. F. Mountford. How they fared. Liverpool University Press, 1956. 
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4 R. R. Dale. ‘University Standards’, Universities Quarterly, 1959, Vol. 13, ii. 

5 E. Williams. ‘Investigation into the value of H.S.C. results in predicting 
performance in first year University examination.’ B.J.E.P., 1950. 
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General Studies and the ‘Use of English’ 


DEAR Sir, 


In the Universities Quarterly of September 1960, Mr. John 
Holloway writes about the ‘Use of English’ examination which some 
universities intend to require as a condition of entry. He seems 
mainly concerned to enjoin future examiners in this paper to follow 
certain principles which he commends, particularly the setting of 
the masters of plain prose as ‘the ideal, the standard’. With this 
injunction to examiners I do not take issue. In leading up to it, 
however, Mr. Holloway makes statements about certain other 
examinations which seem to me inaccurate and misleading and uses 
arguments which I think questionable. 

The report of the Oxford and Cambridge committees on Entrance 
to Oxford and Cambridge (1960), commends papers of the Use of 
English type, and suggests that the General Studies examination 
of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board would be 
an acceptable alternative. Mr. Holloway discusses ‘General Educa- 
tion’ papers, as he calls them, without distinguishing between 
examinations which the Oxford and Cambridge report finds accep- 
table and those which it does not. Lumping a variety of ‘General 
Education’ papers together, he criticizes and praises them, his 
praise, unlike his criticism, being faint. 

‘Between “general education” and what defines a university 
there is a fundamental divergence,’ Mr. Holloway writes. “The good 
average graduate . . . has studied his subject in a fundamental way.’ 
Here he seems to use the difference between a schoolboy and a 
graduate in order to suggest that ‘general education’ is necessarily 
superficial and unworthy. Is it a valid criticism of a pre-university 
examination that it does not, like a final degree examination, test 
‘a body of knowledge grounded in fundamentals, and a flexibility 
and authority of judgment which can come only from moving for 
some time, and familiarly, within that knowledge’? The fallacy is 
obvious if one substitutes for ‘general education paper’, of which 
Mr. Holloway disapproves, the ‘obsolete Latin requirement’ which 
he would apparently prefer. There is a ‘divergence’ also between 
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the schoolboy who satisfies the entrance requirement in Latin and 
the ‘good graduate’. 

To demonstrate the weakness of ‘general education’ papers, Mr. 
Holloway gives examples of bad questions; but he chooses his 
examples from papers which the Oxford and Cambridge reports 
did not find acceptable as well as from the examination which they 
did. In pointing out this no doubt unintentional error I do not wish 
to claim that all questions in the J.M.B. General Studies examina- 
tion are good; on the contrary, I acknowledge that (as in most 
examinations) some of the questions have been bad, though I think 
the general standard of the questions is good. 

Mr. Holloway also misrepresents the General Studies examina- 
tion, again no doubt unintentionally, by omission. He does not 
distinguish it from the General Papers at the Ordinary level of the 
G.C.E. which are set by a number of examining bodies including 
the J.M.B. The General Studies (Advanced) examination includes 
a paper of this kind, but this is only half of the examination. There 
is a second paper, of a different kind, of which Mr. Holloway makes 
no mention. I shall not attempt to describe it here. Copies of it have 
been published and the Board has also published reports on its 
origins and development. I may add, incidentally, that it includes 
a compulsory language test, not indeed of Latin exclusively, but 
of a language other than English. I would not claim of this paper 
either that it has not contained bad questions. I would however 
invite Mr. Holloway to consider whether the two papers which con- 
stitute the General Studies examination do not test some of the 
things he desiderates—‘command of one’s native tongue’, the use 
of ‘more or less plain sources of information’, ‘powers in respect of 
original material calling for interpretation’, ‘range and clarity of 
vocabulary’—as well as some things which he does not mention but 
which may be of importance to other university people. 

The charge which Mr. Holloway makes against ‘“Use of 
English” papers which have been recently set’, that ‘behind these 
papers, as the guiding idea which shapes and controls them, can be 
seen a sense of the use of English which is disablingly, disastrously. 
anti-English’, he extends to ‘general studies papers that go with 
them and might carry exemption from them’. This charge, as far 
as the General Studies examination is concerned, I totally repudi- 
ate. Mr. Holloway has no monopoly of concern for good English. 
An occasional question may be badly turned: the examination 
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question is a difficult literary form in which grace is no doubt some- 
times sacrificed to the necessity of circumventing the candidates’ 
inexhaustible perversity of misunderstanding. But most questions in 
the General Studies examination use English effectively for their 
purpose; and as the examiners’ published reports make clear, 
candidates do not gain marks for the English of ‘the local politician, 
the average journalist’, the English of ‘the press, television, and 
vulgarization in book form’ which Mr. Holloway rightly deplores. 
He clinches his case with the statement ‘The essential and melan- 
choly fact comes out at last. The papers have in large part become 
the ally of the very menace against which they were set up to strive.” 
Unfortunately he omits to provide adequate evidence that what he 
says, however melancholy, is a fact. 

I have so much sympathy with Mr. Holloway’s concern for the 
teaching of English language and literature that I am sorry he 
should jeopardize the cause by bad argument. I agree that ‘to teach 
a student to use his native tongue well is a notable and difficult 
thing’, and that ‘one learns to do something well, not from those 
who do it ill, but from those who do it best’. I too wish that the 
masters of plain prose in English, such as those he names—Bunyan, 
Defoe, Swift, Cobbett, and Newman—were read more than they 
are, and I have reason to know, from having set questions on some 
of them in General Studies papers, how little and how ineffectually 
they are read; but the aim is not to be achieved by indiscriminate 
and inaccurate criticisms of experiments in examination such as 
papers in General Studies or the Use of English. Mr. Holloway may 
well be right about the aim, the cultivation of a good plain prose 
style. I suggest he need not be so apprehensive about the efforts of 
others to attain this end, even though they make use of that interest 
in current affairs, ‘taking an intelligent interest in the world around 
us’, which he holds up to ridicule. The masters of plain prose in 
English, which he sets before us as the standard, were not uncon- 
cerned with the world around them, or with the arts and the science 
of their time, and their prose may have owed some of its quality 
to their concern. Mr. Holloway claims to have in his files a sheaf 
of good prose passages from twentieth-century authors, but he is 
not naming them lest ‘we shall be half-way back to prose which has 
a lively interest and a topical appeal’. Some of the plain English 
prose of the masters had such an interest and such an appeal and 
I suggest that examiners in General Studies or the Use of English 
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need not eschew these in seeking, like Mr. Holloway, to promote 
good English. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. A. C. OLIVER. 
Director, the Department of Education, 
The University, Manchester. 


Dr. Holloway replies: 

In agreeing not to take issue with my suggestion that the best 
writers of plain prose in our literature represent the standard from 
which thinking about ‘Use of English’ must start, Professor Oliver 
more or less concedes what in my article I should most like to 
see accepted; and I am delighted. Or rather, I should be delighted, 
did I not sense something external or unconvincing about the way 
he refers to such points as I had in mind. For when he writes, ‘Mr. 
Holloway may well be right about the aim, the cultivation of a good 
prose style’, or refers to ‘turning’ examination questions, or calls 
the defect which he is prepared to recognize in some examination 
questions, a sacrifice of ‘grace’, I cannot but wonder how far he 
apprehends what I see in the best plain prose of our literature, and 
what kind of help I think it offers us. 

But it would probably be unjust to lay much weight on these 
ways of putting the matter, and the reserves I have about them, for 
as I re-read Professor Oliver’s letter, I come more and more to 
the conclusion that his chief concern while he was writing it lay 
elsewhere; and was, in fact, to speak up for the General Studies 
Advanced examination of the Northern Universities Joint 
Examining Board. My purpose was not to assess the relative merits 
of papers; it was to make a contribution to what I hope will be a 
continuing debate on certain fundamental matters, which are of 
lively concern to teachers and students as well as to present and 
future examiners. 

My discussion of ‘general education’ papers bore very directly 
on the editorial in “The Use of English’ which recommended such 
papers as the best substitute for a Latin paper; and here I wonder 
whether Professor Oliver has quite seen the direction of my argu- 
ment. I by no means called for an entrance examination which 
would actually ‘test’ (his word) the kind and quality of knowledge 
ultimately achieved by the good university graduate. This would 
be absurd. I challenged a test which points emphatically away from 
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that kind of knowledge, and towards another and shallower kind 
altogether. As for the distinctions between papers upon which Pro- 
fessor Oliver lays such stress, the fact is that both the Oxford and the 
Cambridge reports recommended in favour of a ‘Use of English’ 
test and against a ‘general education’ test; and they merely went 
on to note that the Northern J.M.B. General Studies paper 
contained ‘enough material on “Use of English” to justify exemp- 
tion’ (I quote from the Cambridge report). Neither report divided 
papers into acceptable and unacceptable by reference to the 
quality of ‘general education’ knowledge they invited; nor did they 
do so by reference to whether, in their own actual wording, the 
papers suggested an adequate sense in the examiners of what it was 
to use English well. Indeed, the Oxford report gave only the 
briefest hints about what ‘use of English’ meant to the writers 
(paras. 6, 8); and that from Cambridge did less still—‘the Syndics 
consider that “Use of English” should not be defined with any pre- 
cision’ (para. 19)—save for two cryptic and disquieting references 
to ‘the structure of English’ (para. 19), and one tangled and even 
more disquieting reference to ‘the structure of language’ (para. 38 
iv). In circumstances like these, discussion of first principles was 
an obvious first priority. 

Defoe and the other writers I mentioned certainly gave them- 
selves to the current realities of their time. But surely every 
interested person knows that what led to good writing in their case 
is unlikely, of itself, to do so in ours. ‘Questions requiring the writing 
of (e.g.) a letter, speech, or memorandum, from given data’, runs 
the Oxford report (para. 8). Defoe, Swift and Cobbett did not write 
‘memoranda’ from ‘data’. These things, and more like them, belong 
to our world, not theirs; and we all know what they have done, 
and are doing, to our language. And because of these things, that 
the current, the topical, the popular, if it is not firmly subordinated 
to a developed sense of health and disease in the use of language 
itself, will less easily do good to that use, than harm. Professor 
Oliver does not dissent from my main claim: that in seeking to 
develop that sense of health and disease in the use of language, we 
must take as our starting-point and standard the best plain prose 
of our literature. Perhaps I am unduly sanguine, but agreement 
over this seems to me to count for more than any disagreement 
which may remain between us. 
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The University of Tasmania Case 


Dear EDITor, 

I was surprised to read in your September number Sir Eric 
Ashby’s letter dealing with his review of an article of mine in the 
Year Book of Education. His information about my reaction to 
that review must have been derived from the contents of a letter 
I wrote to you, a copy of which I sent to him. In that letter I stated 
that I did not wish to embark upon any correspondence, that I was 
not interested in any private injury to me arising from the defama- 
tory character of the review, but that I was concerned with 
misrepresentation of the contents of my article. I suggested that any 
erroneous impression could be removed by printing the article. Sir 
Eric has chosen to take up one point, and to say that any defama- 
tory character attached to his remarks is the result of a mistake of 
mine in reading, or rather mis-reading, his review, and is, moreover, 
mistaken with regard to his intentions. 

Sir Eric’s statement as to his intentions is, of course, conclusive. 
My letter, however, in no way referred to his intentions. I may be 
mistaken about the meaning of which his words are capable, but 
I was not alone. I am prepared to accept that the term ‘legalistic 
sophistry’, for example, directly applied to my article, is, when used 
by a non-lawyer, a term of endearment, and to ignore other 
epithets. I accept the suggestion that, indeed, the words used by Sir 
Eric were ambiguous: and, of course, I accept with thanks the 
flattering remarks about me in Sir Eric’s letter. 

My main concern is with the likelihood that it might be thought 
from Sir Eric’s review that my article dealt only with the argument 
about a master-servant relation between university and professor, 
did not discuss the moral issues concerned with professors’ relations 
with students, and suggested that academic freedom was a shield 
for misconduct. Such propositions are directly opposed to the 
positions taken by me in my article. 

It might be thought from Sir Eric’s letter that my article was 
written to exemplify issues of academic freedom. It was written 
to bring out the many important issues concerned with university 
government which are involved in the Tasmania case. In my 
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opinion these abundantly justify the inclusion of my article within 
a Year Book dealing with university affairs. 
Yours sincerely, 


J. L. MONTROSE. 
The Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 


[Professor Montrose has some cause for surprise but not, we hope, 
for complaint. He wrote a letter to Sir Eric Ashby and the Editor 
of Universities Quarterly about Sir Eric’s references to himself in 
a review of the Yearbook of Education, 1959. While Professor 
Montrose made it clear that he did not wish to enter into public 
correspondence on the matter, it seemed important to allow Sir Eric 
the opportunity of clarifying the remarks in his review, lest others 
besides Professor Montrose had misconstrued them. There certainly 
do not seem to be grounds for reprinting Professor Montrose’s 
original article in the Yearbook, for the Yearbook itself must be 
readily accessible to anyone interested in the matter. Editor. 
Universities Quarterly.] 











THE SUBSTANCE OF ECONOMICS 


H. A. Silverman. The fifteenth edition. Deals straightforwardly with the elements 
of economic theory and its practical and social implications. New material 

has been introduced, the factual references and statistical tables have been 
brought up to date. Many sections, especially those dealing with economic 
change and readjustments, have been rewritten to bring them into line with 
recent developments. Altogether, a new and completely up-to-date edition. 

For students, businessmen, and the general reader. “‘Has already established a 
reputation both for general reading and examination purposes .. . 

a good sound textbook.””—Bankers Magazine. 20/-. 


PITMAN 








REVIEWS 


The Idea of the University. KARL JASPERS. Owen. 21s. 
If the Gown Fits. a. Pp. ROWE. Cambridge: Melbourne. 30s. 


The keynote of The Idea of the University, which was written in 
1946 as a plan for the reconstruction of the German universities 
after their degradation by the Nazis, is formly struck in its opening 
sentence. “The university,’ it runs, ‘is a community of scholars and 
students engaged in the task of seeking truth.’ As his argument de- 
velops Professor Jaspers has much to say about workaday topics of 
special interest to academic administrators and politicians, and most 
of it (e.g., a passage dealing with the selection of students) is un- 
commonly sensible. His university is by no means an ivory tower 
whose inhabitants are free to curl up with the latest essay in higher 
thought regardless of what is going on in the world around them. 
He fully accepts that it must train young men and women to serve 
that world in a host of practical jobs and that it must learn to assimi- 
late technology as a vital new element in its make-up. Clearly, 
however, his main aim is to reaffirm its basic purpose as an institu- 
tion devoted to the quest for knowledge and to stress the moral 
values which must always govern it. For him, moreover these values 
are ageless and allegiance must be given to them irrespective of the 
political and social consequences. The needs of contemporary 
society as expressed by the State are only relevant insofar as they 
do not interrupt the quest for truth, and by implication the university 
which pays undue attention to the demands of the State needs little 
more than a push to end up in perdition. 

The timeliness of this austere restatement of the classical academic 
tradition in the Germany of 1946 needs no emphasis. The German 
universities had just passed through a terrible testing period in which 
the will of the State had been asserted with a jackboot and most of 
the professors had made terms, some eagerly and others reluctantly, 
with its wearer. The need to recall those recusants to the faith was 
paramount; and badly though he had suffered from the jackboot 
himself (he had been driven from his Heidelberg chair in 1937) 
Professor Jaspers had the imagination and the compassion to see that 
the task was not one to be undertaken in bitterness. The better course 
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was simply to restate the faith—calmly, objectively, compre- 
hensively, without recrimination and, indeed, without reference to 
the humiliations of the immediate past. Hitler had come and gone. 
The evil which he and his associates had done no longer mattered. 
What really mattered was that men still living and charged with the 
work of reconstruction should rediscover the ideals which had 
shaped the development of universities long before Hitler was born; 
and Jaspers’s one concern in The Idea of the University was to help 
them to do this. 

Although the detachment with which it is written makes this a 
remarkable book, I am not sure that British readers will find it par- 
ticularly exciting. It is wise, profound, lucid, suggestive and—the 
translator having done his job well—almost reassuringly easy to 
read. Digested slowly and thoughtfully its aphorisms are by no means 
as simple or familiar as they seem. Its message may not mean as 
much to us in 1960 as it meant to the Germans in 1946; but who can 
say that in this age of massive State-inspired university expansion 
it has no bearing on our affairs? Yet having said all this Iam bound 
to confess that my own response to Professor Jaspers was sluggish. 
What he has to say is too earnest, too cosmic and too abstract for the 
likes of me; and in any case I do not share his reverence for the 
‘wisdom’ of the past as reflected in our inherited institutions. If there 
were any danger of a fascist or communist revolution in this country 
I would think differently. As it is, I can’t help feeling that what is 
needed in this slowly and peacefully changing society of ours is more 
change, not less; and it seems to me that backward-looking funda- 
mentalism, however liberal and humane, is dangerously inimical to 
the spirit of experiment and adventure, which surely is an essential 
now as it ever was to the healthy growth of social organisms. Nobody 
can doubt that our universities are growing, but are they growing 
healthily? In my opinion the answer to this increasingly urgent ques- 
tion depends on our readiness to re-examine ‘fundamental’ beliefs 
and practices—without prejudice, by all means, but also without too 
much holy awe. 

This brings me to Mr. Rowe and a book as unlike The Idea of 
the University as it would be possible to imagine. Is it fair to the 
taxpayer that universities should be so diligently shielded from effec- 
tive public scrutiny? Is it in fact true that academic independence 
breeds intellectual zest in those who enjoy it? Can dons anywhere 
in the British world pretend that by the standards of school and 
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business life universities are well organized and governed? Should 
teaching and research continue to be treated as inseparable bed- 
fellows? Does more than a tithe of the ‘research’ undertaken in the 
departmental nooks and crannies of universities amount to any- 
thing? Is specialization at the undergraduate level ever a good thing? 
Can it truthfully be said that the training given in the average uni- 
versity is suited to the needs and abilities of the average student? Is 
there any ground, indeed, for supposing that professors and their 
coadjutors worry about the average student at all? These are a fair 
sample of the questions asked in If the Gown Fits, and to all of 
them the author’s answers are frankly and insistently provocative. 
In his view all is far from well in the strangely secluded institutions 
of which he writes, and he attributes this primarily to a reluctance 
on the part of almost everybody concerned—especially the dons— 
to discuss the basic assumptions on which their affairs are con- 
ducted. In this readable but highly personal and often embarrassing 
book he accordingly sets out to administer shock treatment, and 
although he probably underestimates the imperviousness of the 
academic mind to this method of attack I don’t doubt that discussion 
will ensue. 

It will certainly ensue in the University of Adelaide, where Mr. 
Rowe recently finished a ten-year stretch as Vice-Chancellor after a 
distinguished early career as a scientific civil servant in the United 
Kingdom. He clearly had a sticky time of it on the banks of the 
Torrens, and the candour with which he confesses his own ‘failure’ 
there is only matched by the fervour of his references to the apathy, 
complacency, disloyalty, caucuses and other frustrations which, he 
says, dogged him at every turn. His lack of reticence on the subject 
is truly astonishing, and while some readers might enjoy the angry 
colour it lends to his general picture of the Australian academic 
scene the chances are that it will prejudice most of them against 
him. The difficulties he encountered, they might feel, were the natural 
hazards of his office: it was his business to overcome them, and if 
he failed the fault was ultimately his. Having been exposed in a 
small way to similar perils myself I think this view of the matter 
unduly hard-hearted; and from what I remember of Adelaide thirty 
years ago I should guess that there was some unusually solid rock 
in them thar hills and that something more than the standard allow- 
ance of dynamite for an Australian vice-chancellor under the age 
of eighty was needed to shift it. Even so, it is hard to imagine what 
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good Mr. Rowe thinks his recriminatory remarks will do, or that 
when the tumult has subsided there will be much breath left for the 
discussion of general ideas. 

This is a pity, for whether one agrees with them or not his ideas 
cut through a lot of mumbo-jumbo and are well worth thinking 
about. Unlike Professor Jaspers, who is pre-eminently an insider, 
Mr. Rowe still looks at university problems in Colin Wilson’s sense 
as an outsider; and as such he is not the man to allow that because 
a thing has been said a thousand times on the professorial board it is 
bound to be true. What he wants to know is whether it is demon- 
strably true, whether it works out in practice and, still more to the 
point, whether it serves a useful purpose. Having worked before and 
during the war in a field where efficiency was vital to national 
security, he sees no reason why inefficiency should be tolerated in a 
university because its functions are wider and more complex than 
those of a service researck. establishment or because its administra- 
tive structure is somehow sacrosanct. For him, indeed, the central 
objective must be to reorganize universities in such a way as to en- 
sure that they do perform their functions efficiently and that the 
community does get a fair return for its money. If this is to be 
achieved many things must happen, only a few of which can be 
touched upon here. (1) Mixed governing bodies, which now tend to 
be rubber stamps, must find ways and means of discharging their 
supervisory and policy-making responsibilities properly, and greater 
opportunity must be created for the fruitful exchange of ideas 
between lay and academic members of the hierarchy. (2) Academic 
committees must be made less unwieldy and the cult of egalitarianism 
must be scrapped to make room for effective leadership—e.g., by 
long-term deans acting as directors individually and as a small inner 
witanagemot collectively. (3) Serious thought should be given to the 
possibility of dividing the university on the American pattern into 
three parts—an undergraduate school, a graduate school and a 
research institute—each having a distinct function and operating 
more or less independently of the others. In any event something 
definitely must be done to end the isolationism of subject depart- 
ments and the wasteful notion that teaching and research are to be 
undertaken by everybody all along the line. (4) There must be regular 
and systematic surveys of the student population so that teaching 
programmes can be brought into line with its past experience, present 
abilities and future needs, and an effort must be made to find out 
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what the young men and women themselves think about the way 
in which things are run, especially on the teaching side. Here, as 
everywhere else, all concerned must ask themselves whether what is 
done could be better done; and if the answer is yes their duty is plain. 
No excuse can justify tame compromise with inefficiency, whatever 
its cause; and say what you will too much of it is on view in our 
universities today. 

The difference, then, between Mr. Rowe and Professor Jaspers is 
not merely one of manner and emphasis. One is a thorough-going 
utilitarian for whom a university is just another piece of social 
apparatus to be judged by much the same criteria as those applic- 
able to factories, railways and hospitals. He concedes that it is 
entitled to its own traditions and procedures, but only insofar as 
these are compatible, so to speak, with the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. In sharp contrast, the other sees the university as 
a community in its own right. It cannot ignore the interests of the 
wider community with which it happens to be associated, but in the 
last analysis it is sui generis and must always be true to its own 
nature. Professor Jaspers does not imply that it cannot or should not 
be improved, but the general trend of his analysis strikes me as 
supplying opposition to change with a dangerously convenient 
rationale; and for this reason I feel that Mr. Rowe, for all his 
ebullient and sometimes wrongheaded pragmatism, comes nearer 
to the heart of the matter. 


LEwIs WILCHER 


Martyr to Prejudice and Error 


The Church of the Apostles and Martyrs. H. DANIEL-ROPS (trans- 
lated from the French by Audrey Butler). Dent and Dutton. 45s. 


This is a translation of the author’s L’Eglise des Apétres et des 
Martyrs, published in 1948, as the first volume of a monumental 
Histoire de L’Eglise du Christ. It begins with the days immediately 
after the Ascension, it includes chapters on St. Paul, on relations 
between Church and Roman Empire in the first and second cen- 
turies, and on the development of the liturgy in this period. It takes 
the reader through the crisis of the Great Persecution to Constantine 
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and the triumph of Christianity during the fourth century, and it 
ends with the fall of Rome in 410. It is a well-planned and even 
dramatic survey, and when one considers that the author has also 
written two further volumes of similar size, one cannot withhold 
admiration for his versatility and industry. 

In addition, the non-professional student who is interested in 
Church history has for a long time lacked a reliable, well-written 
and up-to-date guide. It would have been pleasant to record that 
R. P. Daniel-Rops’ work had replaced for that purpose Mgr. L. 
Duchesne’s Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise chrétienne published as 
long ago as 1909, and that an acknowledged master of French style 
had also proved to be a great historian. 

But this, alas, is not the case, and despite a vigour and directness 
of style, some useful quotations from the Fathers, and occasional 
flashes of insight, this is not a book which can be recommended 
either to the general reader or the student—at least, if he wants a 
balanced picture of the early Church in the first four centuries. To 
begin with, the interval of twelve years between original publication 
and the English translation has proved in this case a serious handi- 
cap. It means that the author has not been able to use material 
provided by the Dead Sea Scrolls as an aid towards understanding 
the liturgy and organization of the Church in the first century A.D. 
It means too, that the discoveries from the Coptic cemetery of Nag- 
Hammadi which have revolutionized the study of Gnosticism are 
not referred to, and this is true even of the Manichaean psalms and 
treatises discovered by Karl Schmidt in Cairo in 1933. This puts the 
value of this work as a critical study back into the pre-war period— 
indeed, so far as Manichaeism is concerned, back to 1912, the 
date of the last entry in the author’s bibliography on this subject. 

A lack of modernity would not be fatal if the book had otherwise 
been written in a fair-minded and critical spirit, and above all, if 
it had been accurate. A scholar too, may be forgiven his prejudices 
and béte-noirs. A position within the French Roman Catholic priest- 
hood has not prevented Duchesne, Bardy, Batiffol, Daniélou and 
others from making fundamental contributions to the study of early 
Church history. But these have written with understanding and 
nearly always with tolerance. They have not been inhibited by the 
facts. The present author, however, shows a different spirit. The 
reader is presented with an unreasoning adulation for the Church 
as represented by Rome. No defect of character is permitted to 
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mar the reputation of its heroes—even Athanasius’ violence was 
‘calumny invented by his enemies’. Its beliefs are sacrosanct. There 
is total incomprehension for those who disagreed. Everywhere these 
are represented as ‘dangers’, if not as reprobates and ‘half mad’, 
never as men and women who may perhaps have been expressing 
traditions and experiences different from those of their opponents. 
Thus, we read ‘from about 170 onwards a wave of semi-insanity 
was let loose upon the world’ (Montanism). Gnosis ‘spread like a 
spiritual cancer’. Manichaeism was ‘an insidious plague from the 
East’. Arius was ‘against Jesus’. Donatism and Arianism were 
‘deviations’. But Mother Church always represented the via media 
and was the ‘refuge and stronghold of the living’. 

This makes for reading as dull as that of Pravda. It is bad history 
and consequently bad theology. The human settings in which the 
Church grew up were not those of unrelieved black and white—any 
more than they are today. Moreover, the exaggerations betray the 
author into absurdity, as, for instance, when he accuses ‘free- 
thinking criticism’ of maintaining that the writer of the Apocalypse 
and of the Fourth Gospel could not be the same John, when in fact 
the suggestion goes back to St. Dionysius of Alexandria circa 260 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vii. 25). This method too, prevents the author 
from saying anything worthwhile about the causes of the various 
deviations he dislikes so much. Heresies come and go without 
evident rhyme or reason, extinguished by a sort of ecclesiastical fire- 
brigade, which is the Church. No attempt has been made to draw 
out the connections between, let us say, the thought of Origen, of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, of Eusebius of Caesarea and of Arius, or 
between the Donatists and their forebears in the African Church, 
Tertullian and Cyprian. This could have helped the author’s case, 
or at least made it interesting. Instead, the reader is taken back to 
the pre-history of Church historiography, and inaccurate pre-history 
at that! 

The errors of fact are far more than can be accepted in a serious 
work, and some are real distortions. A few at random from pp. 456- 
479. Novatian did not ‘adopt a rigorist attitude at Rome against 
Pope Marcellinus (296-304)’, but against Pope Cornelius 50 years 
before (see Cyprian, Letter 55, Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vi. 43). The 
statement, ‘whosoever consorts with the traditors will have no share 
with us in the Kingdom of Heaven’ was made by the confessors of 
Abitina in their prison in Carthage during the Great Persecution 
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(Acta Saturnini 18, P.L. viii. 701) and was not a ‘manifesto by a 
clique’ against Archbishop Mensurius some years later. Caecilian 
was archdeacon (archidiaconus), and not merely deacon. The name 
of the primate of Numidia was Secundus of Tigisis, circa 302-312, 
not Secundius, Meletianism can hardly be classed as a ‘minor 
schism’. Lucilla did not reside at Cirta, but at Carthage. She may 
have been ‘potens et factiosa’, but was not necessarily ‘half-mad’. 
Secundus of Tigisis is not recorded as saying ‘Sit Down. God under- 
stands you’, at the Council which condemned Caecilian in 312. 
But he did say ‘Sedete omnes’ at the episcopal council called to 
consecrate Silvanus as bishop of Cirta in March 305 (Optatus of 
Milevis, De Schismate Donatistarum 1.14, ed. Ziwsa, p. 17). The 
author has confused these events and attributed, not very accurately, 
Secundus’s remarks to the wrong Council. The Donatists did not 
proclaim ‘no mercy for the sinner’, but declared that the ‘traditors 
must be reconciled through penance and wailing acknowledgment’ 
(of their fault) (see Liber contra Fulgentium Donatistam, 26, P.L. 
43, 774, and Pseudo-Cyprian, Letter 3, ed. Hartel III, 273). Circum- 
cellions did not ‘trouble the mountain regions of Africa’ (sparsely 
inhabited anyhow) but the comparatively rich countryside (‘fundos 
circumagere’, Augustine, Contra Litt. Petiliani, ii. 88. 195. Also, 
Optatus, iii. 4, and Augustine, Contra Gaudentium, 1.28.32). Else- 
where, the Emperor Aurelian did not give judgment in favour of 
the Catholics ‘who were in communion with Rome’, in the case of 
Paul of Samosata in 272, but in favour ‘of those with whom the 
bishops of the sect in Italy and the city of Rome were in correspon- 
dence’ (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vii. 30.19)—a different matter. A 
‘revellers’ scorn of excessive morality’, hardly fits what is known 
of the character of the Emperor Julian. (See, for instance, Julian, 
The Beard-hater, ed. Wright, 340 B). And so on, and so on. There 
is nothing here that the student should not know. They are all 
avoidable mistakes. 

The fact is, that this book should never have been translated and 
published in this country without first having been revised 
thoroughly and brought up-to-date. The production is splendid and 
a credit to the publishers. The translation reads excellently, though 
the translator would have been well-advised to have checked proper 
names before sending to press. The bishop of Antioch who con- 
demned the Gospel of Peter was called Serapion, not Seraphinus. 
St. Martin established himself at Ligugé near Poitiers, not ‘on a 
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Ligurian island’. The writer of Grandeur et Misére de I’ Afrique 
chrétien (sic) was Brisson, not Busson, etc., etc. But if the reviewer 
had had only these and such like to complain of, his task would 
have been enviable! 


W. H. C. FREND 


Darwin and Butler: Two Versions of Evolution. BASIL WILLEY. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1959). Chatto & Windus. London, 1960. 
Pp. 116. Price 16s. Od. 


Professor Willey explains that this little book originates in the 
fact that, when he was invited to give the Hibbert Lectures, he ‘had 
already been asked to arrange [his] thoughts, for another occasion, 
on “Darwin’s Place in the History of Thought” ’. Certainly, in the 
centenary year of The Origin, there was everything to be said for a 
popular summary, perhaps suitable for this other occasion, of the 
history of evolution theory and for a re-telling of the Darwin-Butler 
story; but may one not reasonably expect that the Hibbert Lectures 
will demonstrate deep philosophical insight, or new scholarship, or 
at least a fresh way of looking at things? It is by such stern criteria 
that a book published for the Hibbert Trust must be assessed. 

Professor Willey’s first lecture re-tells the familiar story of 
Darwin’s early days and the preparation of The Origin. Unfortu- 
nately, he falls, as many others have done, into the error of taking 
Darwin’s own account at its face value, including his statement that 
he first spent years accumulating facts and ‘Only then, like a true 
Baconian . . . did he allow himself to speculate on his findings’. In 
fact, as Gertrude Himmelfarb has unambiguously demonstrated in 
a meticulously documented study, Darwin speculated very early (as 
all good scientists do) and then searched far and wide for facts 
bearing on his speculations. Similarly, Professor Willey describes 
Darwin’s ‘secret’ as the fact “That the species had not been formed 
once and for all in one creative act or in a series of such acts; that 
they were not immutable, but had evolved by natural processes from 
a few simple primordial forms or from one’. In fact, this was so 
‘secret’ that Robert Chambers’s Vestiges of Creation had gone 
through ten editions in the fifteen years before The Origin appeared, 
and Herbert Spencer had published his essay on ‘The Development 
Hypothesis’ in The Leader of March, 1852: Darwin’s ‘secret’, if it 
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is to be so called, was not that of evolution but that of natural 
selection. Further, when Professor Willey does come to deal with 
the idea of natural selection, he accepts quite uncritically Darwin’s 
own attribution of its genesis to Malthus’s Essay on Population, 
apparently quite unaware of Loren Eiseley’s recent demonstration 
that an important source was the work of Edward Blyth, a young 
chemist from Lower Tooting who had emigrated to Calcutta. More- 
over, it might seem an elementary precaution, when seeking to assess 
the state of mind of an author whilst writing a book, to look at the 
book as he first wrote it. Professor Willey, unfortunately, refers 
everywhere to the sixth edition of The Origin, even quoting as 
evidence of Darwin’s religious views before 1859 a passage not 
appearing in the first edition and not written until some time later. 

The second lecture valuably points out an error in Darwin’s 
understanding of a passage from Aristotle and gives a fairly 
adequate general account of evolution before Darwin and of Darwin 
through contemporary eyes. It also points out (as T. H. Huxley 
did in a lecture in New York as long ago as 1876) that the then 
popular English view of the fixity of species derived less from 
orthodox theologians than from Milton’s Paradise Lost. It entirely 
omits, however, all reference to William Lawrence’s remarkable 
Natural History of Man, published in 1819 on the basis of a series 
of lectures at the Royal College of Surgeons, declined copyright by 
Lord Elton on the ground that it contradicted the scriptures, and 
suppressed by Lawrence to save his medical career from ruin. 
Professor Willey’s account of Buffon’s views is the generally 
accepted one, and it may be correct, but it seems surprising that 
there is not at least some mention of the well-documented alternative 
interpretation recently proposed by J. S. Wilkie. 

Proceeding in his third lecture to discuss the relationship between 
Darwin and Samuel Butler, Professor Willey starts with a glowing 
tribute to Lamarckism by Bernard Shaw. It may be remarked that 
most such tributes have been paid by literary men, who can afford 
the luxury of supporting theories which seem attractive, while men 
of science have the sterner duty of basing their theories on facts. 
no matter how unpleasant these facts may be. If it be true, as 
Professor Willey asserts, that Butler at one stage believed he had 
finished Life and Habit ‘without thinking that he had deviated 
implicitly from orthodox Darwinism’, then Butler was even more 
ignorant of Darwin’s theory than has commonly been realized. The 
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fact is that Butler was trying to turn the hands of the clock of 
evolution theory back to the eighteenth century: he himself wrote 
‘I know nothing about science . . . I neither know, nor want to 
know, more detail than is necessary to enable me to give a fairly 
broad and comprehensive view of my subject’, and that is just the 
difference between him and Darwin. Of course, he was able to reach 
the conclusion, in Luck, or Cunning?, that ‘religion is the quint- 
essence of science’, and perhaps that is why some people today find 
him so attractive. This third lecture ends with the assertion that. 
however far science may advance, it can never ‘entitle us to dismiss, 
as an unnecessary hypothesis, the Maker of heaven and earth and of 
all things visible and invisible’: perhaps not, but the assertion seems 
perilously parallel to some of those by ‘The modernist apologetic- 
by-concession [ironized by Willey], from Jowett to the present time, 
[who] has always presupposed that something fundamental remains 
undamaged’. 

In his Preface, Professor Willey smilingly excuses his ‘inveterate 
propensity to raid other people’s preserves’, but in principle no 
excuse is necessary. Such raiding across disciplinary frontiers is 
extremely desirable—providing, of course, that the raider is suffici- 
ently intimate with the alien terrain to make a new survey with 
fresh insight. There is even much to be said for occasional raids 
just for the personal thrill of briefly surveying terra incognita—but 
only rarely will such superficial reconnaissance produce results 
worthy of authoritative publication. 

Cyrit BIBBy 


On Verse Used for Politics 


Poetry and Politics under the Stuarts. Cc. v. WEDGWoOoD. Cambridge 
University Press. 25s. 


More solid things doe not shew the complexion of the times so 
well as ballads and libells. 
Our times are much degenerate from those 
Which your sweet Muse which your fair Fortune chose, 
And as complexions alter with the Climes 
Our wits have drawne th’infection of our times. 


Selden’s assessment of popular verse and Marvell’s lament (in his 
prefatory verse to Lovelace’s Lucasta) for the effects of the Civil 
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War on aristocratic poetry might serve as epigraphs to Miss 
Wedgwood’s Clark lectures of 1958. Her approach is avowedly that 
of ‘a student of history’, who ‘necessarily approaches the material 
with a different eye from the student of literature proper’. It is 
therefore curious that she originally intended to confine herself to 
writers with some claim to rank as poets. However, she found it im- 
possible to round off her theme without including the stream of 
popular ballads, and the book is in part a study of the interaction 
of these two kinds of poetry. 

Miss Wedgwood’s method in charting this ‘warlike, various and 
tragical age’, in which poetry was increasingly used in religious, 
social and political controversy, is a straightforward chronological 
relating of political verse to the public events and figures which 
inspired it. This makes the first chapter, covering James I’s reign, 
rather scrappy until the last years, when the reversal of James’s pro- 
Spanish policy by Prince Charles and Buckingham evoked a 
consensus of Court masque (Jonson), commercial play (Middleton’s 
Game of Chess), and popular ballads. The lack of serious diver- 
gence in matter, though not manner, between court and popular 
verse is seen as a feature of the reign. In the next two chapters, “The 
Halcyon Days’ and ‘Poets at War’, her theme really comes to life. 
By plentiful quotation she does justice to the beauty of the court 
poetry of the "thirties, while indicating the political complacency 
to which it ministered. Rubens’s celebration of England’s detach- 
ment from the continental mélée in his ‘Blessings of Peace’ was 
paralleled by Fanshawe, Townshend, Shirley, and most explicitly, 
by Carew in his lines after the death of Gustavus Adolphus: 


. what though the German Drum 
Bellow for freedome and revenge, the noyse 
Concernes not us, nor should divert our joyes. 


The masques, especially (now much more political), helped to 
insulate Whitehall as effectively as if it had been a Versailles. Mean- 
while the popular ballads, so warlike in the ’twenties, were censored 
by the Star Chamber. Reality broke in with the two Scottish wars, 
the calling of Parliament and above all with the execution of 
Strafford. Henceforth poets were ‘engaged’ in a new way: the mov- 
ing, lapidary lines attributed to Cleveland ending: 


Here lies blood; and let it lie 
Speechless still and never cry 
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were circulated as an anonymous broadsheet after Strafford’s death. 
The popular ballads, freed by the abolition of the Star Chamber, 
took on a ‘jovial brutality’ 


Keep thy head on thy shoulders 
And I will keep mine. 


At this point Miss Wedgwood must have found herself deluged 
with material, and in her chapters on the war and its aftermath she 
makes a skilful selection, guided by a clear thesis. Though the 
‘masque spirit’ survived, notably in Herrick, she attributes to the 
war and the claims of propaganda a simplification of the poetic 
style of even court poets, and a rapid development of satire bringing 
sophisticated and popular verse very close. Denham’s The Western 
Wonder and Brome’s The Clean Contrary Way were highlights of 
Cavalier mockery in ballad style. (Corbett’s and Suckling’s use of 
this style before the war might have been mentioned.) Simultaneously 
the courtly gambit ‘Ask me no more’ was adapted in the fray as 


Aske me no more why there appears 
Dayly such troops of Dragoneers 


While doing justice to the ‘noble’ element in the Cavalier poetic 
response, exemplified in Montrose’s epitaph on Charles I, ‘Great, 
good and just’, Miss Wedgwood traces the degeneration of the 
Royalists in defeat through the decline of the ‘To Althea’ lyric into 
drinking songs, down to the Hobbesian cynicism of Brome’s 


What is’t to us who’s is the ruling power? 
While they protect, we’re bound to obey 
But longer, not an hour. 


Nothing could contrast more strongly with the overpowering sense 
of national mission displayed in Puritan verse: a piece of Wither 
quoted reads almost like Kipling. 

A few years after the Restoration, greeted by more poems and 
ballads than any other event, there began a period of bitter division 
in which ferocious satire formed the complement of extravagant 
eulogy. Hudibras, a satire of the majority against the minority, was 
the last of the Civil War satires. Absalom and Achitophel stands 
alone in its economy and precision: its distinction Miss Wedgwood 
partially explains by Dryden’s sheltered position as Poet Laureate, 
but the relevance of this seems limited when we consider the different 
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tone of The Medal (and its preface), published less than six months 
later. In her quotations from the opposition satires of the reign she 
brings out the extraordinary personal lampooning of the king, as 
well as displaying for us such delights as Marvell’s dialogue between 
the two horses of the equestrian statues of Charles I and Charles II, 
in which the former gives vent to 


A Tudor a Tudor! wee’ve had Stuarts enough; 
None ever reign’d like old Besse in the Ruffe. 


In this political and social climate panegyric, especially of James II 
as Duke of York and king, invited parody, a form rarely used earlier. 
The survey ends at 1688, though it might have been taken on to the 
end of the licensing laws in 1695, which changed the conditions of 
publishing, and it draws to a somewhat thinly supported conclusion 
on the divergence again of sophisticated and unsophisticated verse. 

By considering all politically inspired verse together the book 
stimulates thought on the massive use of verse for this purpose in the 
seventeenth century, and at numerous points the historian’s eye has 
picked out illuminating details. The most interesting is probably the 
comment on the line ‘a Papist yet a Calvinist’ from the anonymous 
epitaph on Strafford often ascribed to Cleveland, though his author- 


ship has been doubted. Miss Wedgwood regards this as not merely 
a far-fetched conceit (in Saintsbury’s words ‘obscure, but not un- 
Clevelandish’): it juxtaposes with the popular label ‘papist’ an 
intimate knowledge of Strafford’s actual religious views of a kind 
that Cleveland might well have derived from gossip at their common 
college, St. John’s. Similarly in Cartwright’s verses on Henrietta 
Maria’s return from the continent in 1643 the phrase 


Shot at, for the King’s own good 
By villains hired to blood 


is seen as an ironical reference to Parliament’s claim to be fighting 
for the king against evil counsellors. Of more weight is the revelation 
in a poem of Cowley’s on the first Scottish War that even this ‘most 
devoted Royalist’ thought the expedition might be followed by 
Charles’s intervention in Europe as ‘a new Gustavus’. From the his- 
torical angle there are a few doubtful points and omissions. The 
development of Marvell’s early political sympathies seems to be 
over-simplified, and can Herbert’s lines 
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Religion stands on tiptoe in our land 
Ready to pass to the American strand 


be taken without further discussion as the perception of a shadow 
in ‘the halcyon days’ when, according to Hutchinson, the poem 
bears marks of earlier composition? The reference to ‘the rigid 
hierarchic social structure’ before the Civil War seems a very doubt- 
ful argumentative short-cut. More seriously, even if it was thought 
inappropriate in lectures, a book on this subject should surely give 
more consideration to the very relevant matter of publication and 
circulation, and so of audience. 

In her conclusion Miss Wedgwood grapples with the difficult 
problem of complimentary verse, and in particular tries to define 
and account for the difference between Caroline and Restoration 
court poetry, and here a certain superficiality appears. She is dis- 
armingly modest and tentative in her suggestions, but I believe one 
does not need to be a literary critic to say that the treatment of 
political verse in isolation, which forms the strength and originality 
of the descriptive sections of the book, now proves a weakness. The 
qualities in the ‘political’ verse of the Caroline court poets which, 
after an interesting discussion, she attributes to a genuine belief 
(shared by the King) in ‘the mystical qualities of royalty’, were 
qualities in their verse as a whole, and derived from many sources, 
literary, intellectual and social, as well as political. They were 
qualities of a civilization, and their disappearance cannot be 
explained from such an exclusively political standpoint. Miss 
Wedgwood seems to penetrate more deeply (though unfortunately 
she does not develop the idea) when she connects, in a general way, 
the effectiveness of Marvell’s various poems on Cromwell with his 
ability to relate his political feelings to his whole view of life. It is 
at such a point that a literary critic, through close, qualitative 
examination of the actual use of words, could deepen our under- 
standing. But the historian’s contribution, even on political verse, 
would be more valuable if it drew further on the study of society 
and thought as well as of politics. 

MARJORIE Cox 
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Uncertain Economics 


Economic Consequences of the Size of Nations. Ed. E. A. G. 
ROBINSON. Macmillan. 50s. 


God, it has been said, is always on the side of the big battalions; 
a view which has been adapted to the boxing ring in the colloquial- 
ism that a good big ’un will always beat a good little ’un. At first 
sight this simple generalization can be applied to national 
economies; the United States is both large and rich, while Nepal is 
small and poor. Unfortunately the statement is not universally 
valid. Sweden and Switzerland are small nations in terms of both 
their populations and their natural resources, yet the standard of 
life achieved by their people is the envy of many larger countries. 
Clearly then, size alone, whether in geographic terms or in numbers 
of its populations, does not make a country great or economically 
significant. The state of development of the national economy is a 
paramount consideration; industrial capital combined with a highly 
skilled labour force count for more thah mere quantity of resources 
and populace where neither has been harnessed. Has then the actual 
size of a nation any economic significance? 

These and other ideas are discussed in nineteen papers prepared 
for the 1957 conference of the International Economic Association 
which was devoted to a study of the economic consequences of the 
size of nations. For the economist the significance of the concept 
of a ‘nation’ lies in the fact that only within national frontiers are 
the various factors of production relatively mobile; furthermore, 
internai economic policies and economic relations with the outside 
world are also determined at national government level. Whether or 
not we consider the concept of nationhood good or bad at the 
present time, it is one of the realities of economic life. With the 
emergence of the welfare state and its economic, as well as its social, 
obligations to its citizens, the formulation of governmental economic 
policy, which will ensure both stability and individual freedom, is 
a matter of concern to economists. 

For the indigenous industries a large domestic market offers 
opportunities for economies of scale which are often unattainable 
in a smaller market. This is the traditional explanation for the 
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present position of the American automobile industry; it is also— 
at least in part—the raison d’étre for the economic unification of 
the Big Six. Yet economies of scale are not restricted to industries 
which enjoy continental sized domestic markets. Belgium and 
Switzerland both have industries, whose efficiency is second to none, 
which compensate for the smallness of their-domestic market by 
concentrating on satisfying the keener and more exacting demands 
of a world market. In any case, is there no limit within national 
frontiers to the so-called economies of scale; if so, where does it 
lie? As Professor E. A. G. Robinson points out in his introduction 
to the papers comprising this volume ‘it is easy to exaggerate the 
importance of scale among the many factors that influence pro- 
ductivity’. It is evident from the various contributions to this 
symposium that it is impossible to ascertain just what factors do in 
fact determine the extent and exhaustibility of economies of scale. 

The interest of the various papers varies widely. Two papers based 
on British and American industrial experience demonstrate that most 
technical economies are exhausted by firms of quite moderate size; 
a view, incidentally, which would not surprise anyone actively 
engaged in industry, just as technicians would agree with the con- 
cluding statement that there is a minimum size to ensure efficient 
operation, although few would assert that in any industry there is a 
single optimum size of production. Apart from the four theoretical 
papers which seek to formulate general economic propositions based 
on the size and development of the national economy, its scale of 
production and markets, there are nine papers which describe the 
state of particular national economies and endeavour to explain the 
reasons why these countries have reached their present state of 
development. The essays on Switzerland and Belgium are especially 
informative, and like those on Austria, Portugal and Italy are to be 
welcomed for there is little available for the student whose studies 
extend beyond the textbook and journal article, but can read only 
English. The same reader will probably enjoy the paper by 
Messieurs Leduc and Weiller from the University of Paris and that 
of Professor G. Marcy of Aix-en-Provence as illustrations of the 
Gallic approach to economic analysis, just as the mathematically- 
equipped will find something to interest them in the econometric 
study of the trade pattern in Benelux prepared by P. J. Veroorn 
of the Centraal Planbureau at the Hague. 

Perhaps the most timely of the various papers are those dealing 
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with the role of international trade in the affairs of nations. Thus 
Professor Scitovsky enquires whether foreign trade and economic 
integration are effective means of overcoming the disadvantages of 
being a small nation. In this context he concludes on a note which, 
especially in this country is tacitly recognized but not publicly con- 
ceded in current discussion of European economic integration. ‘If 
competition favours efficiency and progress, it does so at a cost’; 
the rewards for success (and hard work) are a higher standard of 
life, but the penalties of failure are economic insecurity and unem- 
ployment. It is rather disappointing that the current divergence of 
opinion between France and the U.K. as to the relative merits of 
economic integration on the one hand, and international economic 
co-operation on the other, could not have been more thoroughly 
debated at this conference. 

This symposium of papers suffers from the inevitable defects of 
such publications where editorial supervision is limited by geo- 
graphical considerations. Furthermore, it is no doubt asking too 
much of flesh and blood that fundamental truths are likely to emerge 
during the course of a brief but pleasant interlude in Lisbon. At 
least the papers clarify the main issues and for the patient reader 
offer some interesting ideas which others may wish to pursue. 


A. R. ILERSIC 


Comprehensive School: The Story of Woodberry Down. H. R. 
CHETWYND. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 18s. 


Woodberry Down is a mixed L.C.C. Comprehensive School in 
attractive new buildings overlooking a large reservoir in Stoke 
Newington: in this book the head mistress gives an account, factual, 
anecdotal, eulogistic, of the first four years of the school’s existence. 
In a sense Mrs. Chetwynd may be said to have jumped the gun a 
little, since the school opened in September 1955 and the first fully 
comprehensive intake will not reach the sixth form until next year. 
Nevertheless even an interim report is useful, and the book contains 
much interesting information about the recruitment of children and 
staff, the organization of classes, the house system, and the pre- 
vocational guidance provided by the school’s so-called ‘Careers 
Convention’. 


We certainly gain the impression of an extremely able head- 
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mistress (humane, shrewd, tolerant, determined) who has made a 
considerable success of her school. As we read, in fact, it is not 
easy to disentangle the success which can be claimed for the com- 
prehensive system as such from that which could be achieved by 
a devoted and enthusiastic head in any type of secondary school. In 
the latter category must surely be placed, for instance, the commend- 
able range of out-of-school activities to which Mrs. Chetwynd 
devotes one of her chapters. However Mrs. Chetwynd herself would 
argue not merely that comprehensive schools will offer average 
children these opportunities more fully than tripartitism ever could, 
but also that there is a special virtue in the sharing of such experi- 
ences (the experience of a school journey, an educational visit, or 
a school club) by children of a wide range of ability. For her the 
comprehensive idea has a dual aim and justification: on the one 
hand, its power to ‘encourage social unity through mutual under- 
standing, respect and shared experiences’; on the other, its ability to 
provide ‘a diversity of courses, both academic and practical, which 
will realise the full potential of the whole secondary school popu- 
lation’. It seems to me that both these admirable ideals deserve more 
careful and critical examination than Mrs. Chetwynd is prepared 
to give them—in public, at any rate. 

The limitations imposed by our social environment upon the ideal 
of ‘social unity’ are sufficiently well recognized to be passed over 
briefly. Surtax-payers can exclude themselves by sending their 
children to independent fee-paying schools; in London the most able 
children are regularly ‘creamed-off’ by a number of long-established 
grammar schools with a compelling reputation in terms of univer- 
sity awards; while in any modern megalopolis the catchment-area of 
a particular school is likely to be stratified in ways which make the 
pupil-intake something very different from a representative cross- 
section of the city’s population as a whole. Nevertheless, even when 
these limitations have been accepted, one doubts whether a compre- 
hensive school for the whole 11 to 18 age-range can be an agent of 
social unity in any but the most shallow and indeed trivial sense. 
The stumbling-block (let us face it) is that of sheer size. Woodberry 
Down is one of the smaller of the L.C.C. comprehensives, being 
designed for no more than 1,250 pupils (the largest may stretch to 
as many as 2,300) yet even so one can infer from Mrs. Chetwynd’s 
narrative the amount of conscious effort and planning which has had 
to be devoted to the development of a genuine school community. 


7 
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In wrestling with this handicap Mrs. Chetwynd has pinned her faith 
to the house system; as one of her chapter headings somewhat 
journalistically proclaims, “The House System gives the Personal 
Touch’. Each of the four houses is given a reality difficult to achieve 
in a day school by making it the unit for discipline and guidance, for 
school dinners, for games, for a weekly recreational evening, for a 
monthly service followed by a secular house-meeting, and for teach- 
ing in the weekly art period. It would be churlish for an outsider to 
question Mrs. Chetwynd’s evident conviction that the difficulties have 
been overcome. What one can legitimately ask is whether the same 
(or indeed any) methods could succeed in an even larger school, and 
whether it is reasonable to impose such a handicap upon a school 
in any case. Elephantiasis in the school organism can, after all, be 
oppressive not only to the children but also to their teachers; and on 
this aspect Mrs. Chetwynd manages to be less reassuring. The mind 
certainly boggles a little at the picture of the detailed English sylla- 
bus, for instance, being supplemented by ‘a growing variety of 
additional guidance, issued to all English teachers in the form of 
duplicated booklets, on such topics as library research schemes, 
methods of setting and marking examinations, the purpose and 
keeping of record cards’. Can communication between members of 
a school staff really be achieved by such means as this? How do 
the wretched teachers find time to read all the stuff, even? 

The contention is of course that the comprehensive school must 
be large in order to provide the great variety of courses needed to 
make up a ‘full and many-sided education’ for the complete ability- 
range. In practice this diversity is found to operate only from the 
fourth year onwards, when pupils can choose from a certain number 
of technical, commercial or practical options, in addition to the 
traditional academic subjects. During the first three years, on the 
contrary, the trend is towards uniformity: all children (except the 
3 to 4 per cent who are reluctantly admitted to be ‘retarded’) study 
as nearly as may be the same combination of subjects (‘a sound basic 
general education in as many subjects as possible’) because these 
years are seen as primarily ‘diagnostic’ with the main aim that of 
‘keeping the door of educational opportunities for all pupils as wide 
and for as long as possible’. Since a high priority must be given 
to safeguarding the possibility of transfer from one form or set to 
another, the attempt is made (at Woodberry Down as at many other 
comprehensives) to provide not only a common curriculum but also 
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a common syllabus (‘a core of basic studies’) within each subject. 
On this crucial point Mrs. Chetwynd must be allowed to speak for 
herself: 


Every child should learn sufficient of each subject to make transfer 
at any time to another group in the same year possible and a larger 
than normal number of subjects would need to be studied by all our 
pupils who would be seeking to discover their natural bents and talents. 
In drawing up their first syllabi the heads of departments then had to 
select a common core of material in each year which they assessed as 
suitable for all children but so develop the central themes for the most 
able and so reduce them to simple terms for the least able that each 
child worked to complete capacity. 


Now it is disturbing to me that the doctrinaire wrongheadedness of 
this can be so widely accepted as though it were an essential part 
of the comprehensive idea. Surely no teacher starting from his own 
experience of children between the ages of 11 and 14 would conclude 
that their educational needs were sufficiently alike to be reduced to 
a meaningful ‘common core’. Diversity of interest, ability and 
attainment is what we are bound to see if we look at these children 
with unblinkered eyes; and it is only by recognizing this diversity 
that we can ensure for each and every child the true growth and 
development which comprehensive education is intended to serve. 
Nor is it encouraging to encounter this emphasis upon ‘a larger 
than normal number of subjects’ at an age when the ‘subject- 
disciplines’ frequently have little meaning even for the grammar- 
school child. 

The sad fact seems to be that in the junior section of the compre- 
hensive school the influence of ‘selection’ over educational 
procedures is reasserting itself in a way that is no less pernicious for 
being essentially negative in its conception. It is the vocational or 
pre-vocational courses (and examinations) in the upper school which 
tend to dominate all thinking about education for the 11 to 14 
year olds. Thus Mrs. Chetwynd is prepared to envisage her juniors 
enduring ‘a wide variety of apparently purposeless lessons’ because 
she believes that eventually justification will come through the 
child’s ‘moment of self-knowledge’ when ‘the picture of the right 
future career emerges’. It is unfashionable these days to quote John 
Dewey, yet I feel compelled to borrow his phraseology in insisting 
that education is not merely a ‘preparation for future living’ but 
‘a process of living which must be carried on in forms worth living 
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for their own sake’. Too many secondary schools at present vitiate 
their provision for pre-adolescent children by an unthinking repudia- 
tion of this insight; and a well-meaning concern to ‘keep doors open’ 
is no substitute for the positive endeavour to find or create, for this 
phase in children’s lives, forms of educational activity which justify 
themselves in their own right as both fertilizing and life-giving. 

This line of thought need not lead us to abandon the compre- 
hensive idea as such, but simply to question the assumption that it 
must necessarily be embodied in the single 11 to 18 school. 
After all, there are alternatives, of which the current Leicestershire 
experiment is one; though it should be remembered that any re- 
organization whatsoever is liable to involve losses as well as gains. 
It is because the balancing of advantages against disadvantages is 
such a difficult and delicate matter that one would have liked from 
Mrs. Chetwynd a franker and more searching discussion of some 
of these issues in the light of her own experience. 

FRANK WHITEHEAD 


The Most Confusing Clever Man 


Haldane of Cloan. DUDLEY SOMMER. Allen & Unwin. 42s. 


Among the 20th century English political leaders Haldane stands 
out as the massive embodiment of massive intellect. He had great 
gifts, he forwarded great causes, he achieved great things. He was, 
however, too deficient in the artsof popular endearment to be the 
first of public figures. He could on occasion be spectacular and 
flamboyant—he walked to Brighton in evening dress to prove the 
fitness of the fat and he made an ascent in a War Office balloon, 
claiming that where he had gone before not even elephants need 
far to tread. But he contrived to do this while remaining persistently 
and unimpairedly remote. A warmer public personality would have 
brought him richer political rewards. Moreover he was never a good 
Party man, prefering policy to party with a constancy that was 
highly displeasing to those who were. He displeased his fellow 
Liberals when he refused to condemn ‘Chinese slavery’ on the Rand, 
saying ‘I am not going to destroy the greater good for the sake of 
a temporary party gain’. He turned without difficulty to the Labour 
Party when he became convinced that it had more at heart than 
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had the Liberal Party the ideals he cherished, and he who had first 
taken office as a right wing Liberal ended as Labour leader in the 
Lords. Even then, it may be added, his inability to reconcile himself 
to the exigencies of Party war embarrassed his new colleagues. In 
spite of Macdonald’s opposition he agreed to remain a member of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence when Baldwin asked him to. 
It is, indeed, ironic that such a man should have aroused such bitter 
animosity. Yet when war broke out Northcliffe and the hounds of 
hell were on his traces and Bonar Law made his exclusion from 
office a condition of Conservative entry into the Government in 
1915. Had he had greater support within his own Party England 
might not have been deprived of his great abilities at a time when 
her need of them was so evident. 

Haldane was never a great speaker, though several of his speeches 
were notably successful. He could appeal to sense but he jarred on 
sensibility. And he was frequently too clever for his own good. In 
the splitting of split hairs and the qualification of all qualifications 
Gladstone alone among English politicians was his master, but 
whereas Gladstone carried conviction he created confusion. It did 
not matter much that Asquith said of him ‘even the candles lost their 
lighting power in the complexities of Haldane’s explanations’, a 
dimly illuminated darkness being no inappropriate setting for 
dinner-table discussions of Einstein’s theory of relativity. It mattered 
more that Lloyd George found him ‘the most confusing clever man 
I have ever known’. It mattered most of all that the great political 
world found such difficulty in following him. “Was he for it or 
against it?’ asked one fellow-countryman of another after listening 
to his address. ‘I’m dammed if I ken,’ came the reply. It was bitterly 
unfair that he who had created the British Expeditionary Force and 
who wanted to send the whole of it to France on the outbreak of 
war should be condemned for wishing to withhold it. But politicians 
who leave doubts as to their views, when they are not seeking to 
do so, hardly work in the best interests of themselves or anyone 
else. He criticized Lloyd George for talking in images and not in 
concepts, thereby revealing his own political inadequacy. When he 
was asked on going to the War Office what kind of army he had in 
mind he replied ‘an Hegelian Army’. Such talking in concepts is 
unlikely to smooth a politician’s path. He was altogether too devious. 
There is truth in Campbell Bannerman’s description of him stealing 
up the backstairs in carpet slippers, liking mystery for the sake of 
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mystery—though if he was something of an intriguer it must be 
said at once that he was never an intriguer for self. To cap all his 
political sins he was a philosopher, and an Hegelian philosopher to 
boot—a terrible handicap for anyone aspiring to rule those prag- 
matic politicians, the English, who have never felt love in their 
hearts for philosopher-kings. 

But if his political vices were developed, his political virtues were 
considerable. It was no mean ability that he possessed, the ability 
to see things as a whole, to consider their purposes and their rela- 
tions with other things. And with this ability he combined great 
moral courage. Moreover if he lacked public magnetism he 
possessed personal warmth. He was kindly and full of consideration 
for others. He never showed contempt for others because he never 
felt it. He well knew, as Spender put it, ‘the value of the able in- 
articulate’ and drew out from his generals, as he called them, all 
that they had to offer. He won the affection as well as the admiration 
of those who worked with him. He had with them what he so 
signally lacked on the platform, the common touch. Had he con- 
tented himself with telling the generals that he wanted ‘an Hegelian 
Army’, Schapenhauer would, no doubt, have had a high old time 
in the kailyard as Campbell Bannerman charitably hoped would 
be the case. But Haldane did not leave it there. He was, he said, a 
young and blushing virgin united to a bronze warrior and no fruit 
of their union could be expected for at least nine months. From 
that auspicious start he never looked back. It tells us much about 
him that he was able to capture and retain the affection of men 
as difficult as Haig could be. Since he added to all his other virtues 
great tenacity, great administrative ability and great capacity for 
sustained and very hard work it is not surprising that he went far in 
public life nor that he should leave us with the strange feeling of 
regret that he was not able to go still farther. 

Law, Government, Education, the Army—these were the spheres 
in which he made his most significant political contributions. He 
was a great advocate and he was a great instigator of legal reform. 
It was he who made of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
a court which commanded the respect and confidence of the 
Dominions and Colonies. He was the chairman of the Machinery 
of Government Committee, the report of which he drafted in 
December 1918. In this he was concerned with the optimum size 
of the Cabinet, with the continuance of the Cabinet Secretariate, 
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A Short History of Technology 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO A.D. 1900 
T. K. Derry and Trevor I. Williams 


The history of technology is shown here against a background of world 
history. Although the book owes much to the famous five-volume History 
of Technology it is a completely new work, not an abridgement, and, 
making a new approach to the subject, gives due weight to social and 
economic factors, as well as to the technological aspect. 800 pages, 
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with the massive redistribution of the work of the great Departments 
of State and with impressing upon all branches of Government the 
duty of investigation and thought as preliminary to action. Few 
things, he believed, were more important than organizing the 
machinery of Government so as to bring order where confusion had 
reigned before. One thing, however, he was sure was, namely the 
education of those who might have to use it. He was greatly con- 
cerned with the development of universities. His speech in the 
Commons in June 1898 on London University was perhaps the best 
he ever made—Joe Chamberlain told him that it was almost the 
only case he had seen of the House being converted by a single 
speech. He was passionately interested in Adult Education. He was 
a friend of Albert Mansbridge and had a great respect for the 
W.E.A. He felt that still more must be done to increase the extra- 
mural work of all universities so that working-men might be given 
ample opportunity to receive a systematic education. He formed the 
British Institute of Adult Education and through his friendship 
with Sir Ernest Cassel secured funds both for it and for other ven- 
tures in Adult Education. He was interested in all education as an 
end in itself. But he cherished the hope that for many it would be 
a means to a more informed and understanding citizenship. He 
knew that new and untried classes would soon be grasping at 
political power; he feared that lack of appreciation of the political 
facts of life might make their emergence dangerous. He saw the 
world as it was and was deeply convinced that power must never 
be ignored as a ruling factor in the world in which States meet. 
“We cannot’, he said, ‘get anything accomplished with a diplomacy 
that is impotent for want of power behind it.” He remembered how 
Liberals, when they came to office in 1906, had ignored the realities 
of power and indeed he gave as his main reason for joining the 
Labour Party his belief that by so doing he could educate Labour 
in this matter. When war came he was constantly asking himself if 
he had done all that he could to develop Britain’s strength. He be- 
lieved that he had, but he must have known that all that he could 
do was nevertheless not sufficient. The country would not, he said 
repeatedly, have accepted more because its political education had 
been neglected far too long. Is it fanciful to believe that such reflec- 
tions promoted his interest in popular political education? He gladly 
paid tribute to the efficiency of his Labour Cabinet colleagues, but 
he added, ‘there is a pretty strong tail which is trying to wag the 
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dog, and the real problem of the Government is to educate a large 
section of its supporters in the problems of government. This I had 
always foreseen would be the case and it is the chief reason for my 
educational campaign.’ His friendship with Baldwin is significant 
here for Baldwin too was greatly interested in the problem of 
‘teaching democracy’, in ‘educating them before the crash comes’. 
And it is worth noticing that Haldane told his mother, ‘I have had 
a letter from Baldwin begging me to join the Labour Government 
and help them out.’ 

Important as were Haldane’s efforts in legai ,seform, in stream- 
lining the machinery of government and in developing university 
and Adult Education it is in the sphere of defence that his most 
significant contribution to politics lies. Haig called him ‘the greatest 
Secretary of State for War England has ever had’. Growing irrita- 
tion with and fear of Germany were beginning to arouse interest 
in the Army before Haldane went to the War Office. Balfour had 
created the Committee of Imperial Defence and Esher, whose in- 
fluence was out of all proportion to the minor post that he held, 
was already greatly concerned with Army Reform. But when 
Haldane became Secretary of State for War the Army was totally 
unfit for participation in modern European war. It was Haldane who 
created the British Expeditionary Force, six Divisions strong, a 
force which could be, in his own words, ‘mobilized and sent to the 
place where it might be required as rapidly as any German force 
could be’. Haldane was determined to make of the Regular Army 
a small, highly-trained professional Army, ready at a moment’s 
notice to be sent anywhere, and supported by an amateur Army, 
the Territorials, who should be mobilized for intensive training 
whenever an emergency arose. In this he was successful, in spite of 
furious opposition and, as Haig said, ‘notwithstanding the half- 
hearted support of his Parliamentary friends’. How much he owed 
Haig who translated his ideas into detailed and practical form he 
was the first to admit. There still remained, however, much to be 
done. He developed and established the General Staff throughout 
the Army. He won the support of the Dominion Prime Ministers 
for his idea of an Imperial General Staff. They agreed to accept uni- 
formity of organization, training and equipment with Great Britain 
and to a regular interchanging of British and Dominion officers. 
But this was only a beginning. He needed much more time ‘to per- 
fect the machinery for the organization of defence’, as he put it. 
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POETRY BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 
Come Dance with Kitty Stobling 
PATRICK KAVANAGH 


‘The acrid, self-mocking wit, the energy, the passion, and the 
completely unliterary quality of these poems mark them as some of 
the most valuable poetry produced since the last war.’ 

Dom Morazs in Time and Tide 


‘Here is a poet of striking talent, and of unusually likable and honest 
poetic personality.’ The Times Literary Supplement 10s. 6d. 


Letters from Exile—Poems 
LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


The author of these poems is content to be classed as ‘a latter-day 
romantic, unsympathetic to the times, but working within traditional 
poetic frames’. Most of these poems have to do with his sense of 
alienation from the present drift of Western society toward chaotic 
materialism, as well as an indefinable and personal sense of loss and 
exile Ready January 1961, probably 12s. 6d. 


A Critique of Paradise Lost 
JOHN PETER, M.A., D. Lit. 


The book assesses Paradise Lost lucidly and tersely, not as a repository 
of dogma but as a poem. It is orientated towards the modern reader, 
whose reactions to the epic it seeks to clarify. The emphasis is therefore 
shifted from the intentions behind the poem to its actual effects—an 
approach which obviates unnecessary guesswork and which itself 
promotes more cogent criticism. 21s. 


Longmans 
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‘At no period of the war,’ he wrote later, ‘was the Commiitee of 
Imperial Defence used as it ought to have been used, and in fact 
it was not then effectively organized for its task.’ Most important 
of all was the development of close co-operation with the Navy. 
He was a staunch supporter of the Blue Water School. He told 
Clemenceau that he was ‘determined that the bulk of our strength 
should be concentrated on the preservation of naval superiority 
and on developing as far as possible its organization’ and his 
answer to Lord Roberts advocacy of conscription was that if there 
was the money for that he would rather spend it on ships and on 
an additional regular Division. But it followed that operations must 
be combined and he found that as late as 1911 War Office and 
Admiralty plans conflicted. He felt so strongly the necessity of 
such joint planning that he was anxious to go to the Admiralty 
where he could organize a Naval General Staff and ensure the 
closest liaison with the Army. Had he done so no doubt an interest- 
ing time would have been had by all as he would have had to work 
with Fisher who was to call him ‘that oily old Jesuit who sits on the 
Woolsack’—though there are those who believe that from that salty 
sailor such a mild expression was almost a term of endearment. 
Asquith, however, decided that the First Lord should be in 
the Commons and Haldane had already gone to the Lords. There 
is a price to be paid for all things, even for such an elastic and ex- 
cellent thing as the British Constitution, and it is arguable that in 
this case the price was high—even though it was Churchill who 
became First Lord in his place. ‘The way in which we had prepared 
our plans had hampered our conduct of the war,’ Haldane said 
later. It is much to be regretted that his period of direct contact 
with the services was not of much longer duration. 

We must recognize his failure. He did not succeed in persuading 
the British people to build up that armed power which their situ- 
ation demanded. Not only was the Army he created contemptible 
in numbers when judged by continental standards, it was almost 
defeated by want of ammunition after less than six months’ fight- 
ing. Haldane did something to lessen the existing imbalance of 
power; he did not create a balance of power. Had he succeeded in 
doing so the agony of 1914 would in all probability have been 
averted. His idea of a small highly trained professional Army sup- 
ported by amateurs proved to be inadequate, as both Roberts and 
Kitchener felt sure would be the case. Was he right in thinking that 
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Were they 
really the 


good old days? 


Even now (although it’s not so fashionable as it 
was) we hear people talk about “the good old 
days”. Remembering good times and forget- 
ting bad is part of the human mechanism of 
defence. Certainly our picture of the Victorian 
era tends to be a rosy one of serene prosperity, 
very far removed from the hurly-burly of modern life. 
But just how good were those “old days” ? A closer look at Victorian 
society reveals an average life span of not much more than 40, com- 
pared with close on 70 today. And the family of nine or ten children, 
living in what we today would consider utter squalor, contrasts poorly 
with our compact modern family in their neat semi-detached. In any 
comparison between those days and these, there is one difference which 
stands out clearly. It is the widespread knowledge and practice of 
family planning ... spacing the arrival of children as and when they 
are desired. 
Yet a great deal still needs to be done to make the understanding and 
acceptance of family planning universal. There is a small booklet called 
‘Planned Families are happy families” which is designed to encourage 
clear and objective thinking on a controversial topic. 
We should be happy to send you a free copy if you will write to 
H. F. Booklets Ltd., Dept. §32b, 12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
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in the circumstances nothing else could be done? Was he right in 
agreeing with Lord Nicholson’s report on the question of raising 
a mass army that to do so would merely tempt Germany to strike 
while the Army was as yet nothing more than a uniformed mob? 
These are the questions which do not permit of definite answers. 
But it can be said for Lord Roberts that he was at least trying to 
awaken a slumbering people and it may be doubted whether 
Haldane’s measures were at all likely to have this effect—particularly 
when he could say, as he did in a speech in 1910, that ‘our relations 
with the German Government have rarely been better than they 
are at this moment’. But we can never forget that but for him there 
would have been no British Army flung against the German flanks 
in their first drive for Paris, that but for him France itself might 
have been lost in those early disastrous weeks of the war. For that 
achievement alone his place in history is secure. 

Mr. Sommer has written a readable and important book, 
Haldane of Cloan. So did Frederick Maurice several years ago. Mr. 
Sommer’s book is nearly 450 pages long, and it costs 42s. It is full 
of comments and quotations which add nothing to a study of 
Haldane’s life and work—as it seems that the author feels when he 
tells us at the end of one digression ‘we are perhaps at this stage 
more concerned with what Haldane thought and did’. Omission of 
many of these would have improved the book and perhaps made it 
cheaper. These are small points and insignificant. What matters is 
that Mr. Sommer has given us a clear and cogent account of the life 
and work of a very important statesman, one to whom we owe a 
great deal and one to whom in the excess of wartime emotion and 
under the goading of an evil Press we, as a people did a great 
wrong. Our present regard for him, which Mr. Sommer’s book can 
only increase, may be some slight expiation of that sin. 

LESLIE WAYPER 


The American Sociologist 


Class in American Society. L. REISSMAN. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
42s. 


Dr. Reissman’s book is not about class in American society, but 
about what American sociologists have discovered about class in 
America—about why they came to study it belatedly, perhaps 
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Political Man 


S. M. LIPSET 


Professor Lipset presents the most extensive comparative 
treatment that has yet been made of the factors affecting the 
way people vote. ‘A volume which is likely to prove one of 
the most useful and interesting of recent contributions to the 
field of political sociology..—The Cambridge Review. 


Max Weber: 


An Intellectual Portrait 
REINHARD BENDIX 


Max Weber, German economist, sociologist and philosopher, 
is now recognized as one of the great minds of the twentieth 
century. He was a man who could see in any situation the 
inter-relation of economic, social, political and religious 
factors in all their complexity. Here, for the first time, is an 
introduction to the whole of Weber’s work, and it gives the 
reader a wide and extraordinarily pertinent view of society. 


The City 


MAX WEBER 


The City is a brilliant answer to those critics who see nothing 
more in cities than traffic problems, overcrowding and social 
disorganization, and to those lukewarm friends of cities who 
regard them as a necessary evil. In this classic study Max 
Weber presents cities as the flower of western civilization 
and traces their history to its origins. 2Is 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET * MAYFAIR * LONDON W.I 
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reluctantly and from an odd angle; about the theories at their dis- 
posal, and about the methods they have used; and about some of 
the findings of the large body of empirical enquiries into this pheno- 
menon which has all but dominated American sociology for the 
past 25 years. 

It is difficult for someone already soaked in all this to assess the 
value of the book for the lay reader. Speaking as a professional 
sociologist, it is tempting to damn it with faint praise as a worthy 
but uninspired synthesis, presented in somewhat heavy academic 
terms. One has an illicit longing for a few partial but brilliant 
insights into the American class structure, such as are to be found 
in the tendentious, but spirited and well written, essays of those 
brilliant ‘Sunday Sociologists’, now so familiar a feature of the 
American literary scene. 

But perhaps Dr. Reissman’s trend report—for that is what the 
book, essentially, is—may be more illuminating than a professional 
might suppose to any layman who would take the trouble to read 
it. It is possible that, in particular, the chapters on the social 
psychology of class—in which he describes the class distribution of 
child rearing practices, political attitudes and activities, sexual 
patterns, consumer behaviour, social participation in the com- 
munity, social ideology, physical and mental health—and on social 
mobility, may illustrate a range of inquiry and a volume of useful 
generalization little appreciated outside professional circles. 

‘In the last analysis,’ says Mr. Reissman, ‘the Sunday birdwatcher 
sooner or later has to consult a reliable bird book to tell him what 
he saw.’ The weakness of this reliable bird book is that so much 
time is spent on expounding the methodological and technical pre- 
occupations of professional ornithologists that the author is unable 
to enter very deeply into debate with the amateur about what he 
thinks he saw when he last watched. The result of an attempt to 
use the book as a work of reference is bound, therefore, to be 
frustrating; yet it hardly commends itself for any other purpose. 

Jean FLOUD 














My Bank ?.. 


THE MIDLAND 
OF COURSE! 


It’s no coincidence that many students choose the Midland: 
young people with forward-looking ideas like to deal with a 
forward-looking and go-ahead bank. Once you open an 
account with us you’ll wonder how you ever managed with- 
out it. The cheques you receive are so much more easily 
dealt with. The bills you pay can be paid by cheque. And 
you may even find at the end of Term that you have actually 
saved something! Why not call at your local branch and see 
us about it? Our staff there will be happy to explain how 
the Midland Bank can help you. 


Midland Bank- 


THE GO-AHEAD BANK FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 
2,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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Select List of Books on Africa 


RACE ATTITUDES IN SOUTH AFRICA by I. D. MacCrone. Repr. 
1957. 25s. London Agents: Percy Lund Humphries, 12 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. 


THE CAPE COLOURED PEOPLE, 1652-1937 by J. S. Marais. Repr. 
1957. 25s. London Agents: Percy Lund Humphries, 12 Bedford Square, 
Wi. 


THE NATIVE IN SOUTH AFRICA by L. Marquard and J. Lewin. 
Repr. 1948. 6s. 


RACE AND REASON by R. F. A. Hoernlé. 1945. 8s. 6d. 
THE UNIFORM OF COLOUR by H. Kuper. 1947. 10s. 
THE OPEN UNIVERSITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 1957. 5s. 


PORTUGUESE COLONIZATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
a study of the Royal Ordinances (Regimentos) by A. da Silva Rego. 1959. 
7s. 6d. 


THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE NATIVE RACES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA by P. R. Kirby. Repr. 1953. 42s. 


FOODS AND FEEDING HABITS OF THE PEDI by P. J. Quin. 1959. 
£3 10s. 


THE MODERN FAMILY by M. G. Marwick. Repr. 1960. 3s. 6d. 
ZULU PROVERBS, with English translations and explanations. 1954. 14s. 


The University Press publishes dictionaries, grammars and works in 
Bantu Languages. 


The journal AFRICAN STUDIES, now in its 19th year, appears quarterly 
and is devoted to the study of African administration, cultures and 
languages. Subscription £1 10s. per annum or 10s. per copy. 


A complete list of publications can be obtained from the Press. 
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